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Standards in Children’s Literature* 


Charles M. Curry, professor of literature, Indiana State normal school 
Terre Haute 


As a teacher of literature in a 
teacher-training institution, I have for 
many years been especially interested 
in the problems of literature for chil- 
dren. I hope, however, that I shall 


not be accused of adding anything to 
the pedagogical incubus that has, per- 
haps rightly enough, been charged 
with pressing the breath of life out of 
children’s books. 

The standards that I have in mind 
would give us a rich, red-blooded type 


of book for children instead of the col- 
orless dummy so frequently found after 
all that the wiseacres object to has 
been excised. These standards would 
keep Bluebeard, Jack the Giant Killer, 
Puss in Boots, the traditional tragic 
ending of Little Red Riding-Hood, an 
occasional cruel stepmother, the story 
of the boy who played tricks on the 
teacher, or who ran away with the 
circus, and all the delightful absurdi- 
ties of Mother Goose. I have too much 
faith in children to believe in the dread- 
ful results that have been guaranteed 
to follow such liberalism. 

Of course, I hasten to add for saf- 
ety’s sake, the list just named is not an 
exhaustive one. Intelligent librarians 
and teachers alike realize that it takes 
many kinds of literary material to fill 
the legitimate demands of many kinds 
of minds. But much more emphasis 


*Read before meeting of Normal School 
librarians, Chicago, December 31, 1921, and 
published herein by vote of the meeting. 


should be placed upon getting children 
to read books in the right way and less 
energy expended in trying to elimi- 
nate from children’s books those very 
qualities that children by nature insist 
upon finding there. 

The importance of guiding in some 
proper fashion the reading of children 
appears at once when we review some 
of the results that must in greater or 
less degree come from books. The 
book will have some effect upon the 
diction and language structure of the 
child. Books may greatly influence the 
general “tone” of the reader’s mind, 
hence the danger of confining the 
books read too exclusively to one type. 
Books will furnish concrete instances 
of character and action to be imitated 
or avoided, most effective when the 
ethical intention is not too apparent. 
In general any book of value widens 
the horizon of the child’s mind by en- 
larging his sympathies or extending 
the grasp of his thought, and thus 
plays its part in the educational 
process. 

oe 

What constitutes a good book for 
children? Our starting point may well 
be a passage from John Macy’s A 
Child’s Guide to Reading: 

When “juveniles” are really good, parents 
read them after the children have gone to 
bed. I do not know whether Tom Brown at 
Rugby is catalogued ‘by the careful librarian 


as a book for boys, but I am sure it is a 
book for men. [I dare say that a good 
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many pairs of eyes that have passed over 
the pages of Mr John T. Trowbridge and 
Elijah Kellogg and Louisa M. Alcott have 
been old enough to wear spectacles. And 
if Mrs Kate Douglas Wiggin ever thought 
that in Timothy’s Quest and Rebecca she 
was writing books especially for the young, 
adult readers have long since claimed her 
for their own. I have enjoyed Mr A. S. 
Pier’s tales of the boys at St. Timothy’s, 
though he planned them for younger readers. 
We are told on good authority that St. 
Nicholas and The Youth’s Companion ap- 
pear in households where there are no chil- 
dren, and they give a considerable portion 
of their space to serial stores written for 
young people. Between good “juveniles” 
and good books for grown persons there is 
not much essential difference. 

It is a great mistake to assume that 
there is some definite line which sepa- 
rates books for the child from books 
for the adult. Mr H. W. Boynton has 
well said that there is “No separate 
standard of taste by which to deter- 
mine the value of books written for 
children. To be of permanent use, 
they must possess literary quality; 
that is, they must be wholesouled, 
broad, mature in temper, however sim- 
ple they may need to be in theme and 
manner.” 

“The whole practice, 
mer More, 


” 


says Paul EI- 
“of writing down to the 
supposed level of the child is mis- 
taken.” 

“When you are writing for children,” 
says Anatole France, “do not assume 


Think your 


a style for the occasion. 
Let the 


best and write your best. 
whole thing live.” 

These quotations contain, I think, the 
gist of the whole question. If an au- 
thor writes a book for the sheer joy of 
giving expression to some vision that 
has taken possession of himself he is 
on the way to interest both adult and 
child. 

kk O* 

The growing complexities of modern 
life, the multiplication of books, the 
multiplication of libraries, are all 
movements that go hand in hand. The 
modern habit of preserving books of 
all sorts makes the problems connected 
with their practical use unusually dif- 
ficult. The megaphonic nature of the 


world in which we live requires an un- 
usual noise to attract much attention. 
Publishers, sometimes even authors 
themselves, adopt the megaphone as 
the proper method of advertising. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that people’s 
standards in all fields, that of books 
as well as those of religion, domestic 
and international politics, educational 
theory, and others, are often in a state 
of hopeless confusion. 

I am quite clear in my own mind that 
the librarians of the present day oc- 
cupy a strategic position in the eternal 
warfare between culture and ignorance. 
More and more these men and women 
are becoming expert advisers of those 
who use libraries, whether the users 
are seeking merely to find out the ex- 
act length of the longest river in the 
world, or to find an interesting detec- 
tive story, or to find something, poem 
or essay, that will fit some mood of 
extreme spiritual exaltation. It is the 
supreme business of the librarian to 
help the right people get into touch 
with the right books. 

* * * 


Some years ago Mr Hilaire Belloc 
in a brief article in The New Witness on 
“Children’s Literature” laid down with 
remarkable clearness the basic qualities 
of such writing: 


Children in the past liked a certain kind 
of verse and a certain kind of prose; they 
like the same kind now; they will like the 
same kind in the future. The characteristics 
of the verse are terseness, simplicity, im- 
probability, and finality as to theme, with 
a strongly emphasized lilt. There is some- 
thing indelible for the memory as to form, 
the theme is not so important as the man- 
ner, some of it is actually meaningless, none 
of it has any complexity of incident. 

In the case of the prose there must al- 
ways be injustice and peril, the one over- 
come, the other solved in the end. This is 
even true of the jocular stories, where some 
sense of justice satisfied is always apparent. 
In such stories there is no incident, person 
or thing introduced except to serve the pur- 
pose of the plot. It is a canon in this sort 
of literature, Mr. Belloc points out, that 
there are no descriptions of scenery, or dis- 
cussions upon society and morals. 


It is perfectly clear that Mr Belloc 
has here enumerated the qualities that 
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are found in folk verse and folk story. 
We have long recognized these as the 
ideal forms for very young listeners,— 
and some simplified forms of them we 
are constantly using for very young 
readers. The primitive outlook of the 
folk mind is close to that of the mod- 
ern child. Their verses and tales were 
for entertainment. first. Passed on 
orally, only those survived that could 
stand the most destructive of all tests, 
—their power to interest all the mem- 
bers of the group. The oral telling led 
to the constant elimination of all ele- 
ments that disturbed the immediacy of 
the appeal. Thru the generations these 
verses and tales were rounded and pol- 
ished until they attained a perfection 
that is still the wonder of our sophis: 
ticated age. 

Here then are the ultimate touch- 
stones by which our modern literature 
for children is tested. It is first of al! 
fanciful in nature. Things that never 
were on land or sea make the most 
natural appeal. The magic of “The 
Sleeping Beauty of the Wood” is re- 
peated over and over in various forms. 
From Perrault’s Tales of Our Mother 
Goose, thru Hans Christian Andersen, 
and on to Dr Dolittle, this fanciful 
quality reigns supreme. The most un- 
real thing to the younger children is 
the prosaic real. 

Again let us note that the best litera- 
ture for children is produced in mod- 
ern times by writers who, like Peter 
Pan, have never grown up. In fact, 
one might say with more than a smat- 
tering of truth that Barrie’s great ap- 
peal to grown-up folks is his marvelous 
power of viewing things not thru a 
glass darkly but face to face as chil- 
dren view then. The child’s point of 
view is the human point of view as op- 
posed to the sophisticated conven- 
tions and taboos of a materialized 
civilization. 

It is important to hold fast to this 
standard suggested by the naive atti- 
tude that produced the folk rhymes, 
ballads, tales, proverbs, fables, and 
myths. The folk saw things simply 


and directly. The complex, analytic, 
questioning mind is not yet, either in 
or out of stories. The motives from 
which people act are to them plain and 
not mixed. Characters are good or 
bad. They feel no need ‘of elaborately 
explaining their joys and _ sorrows. 
Such and such experiences come with 
the day’s work. “Tomorrow to fresh 
woods, and pastures new.” The zest 
of life with them:-is emphatic. Their 
humor is fresh, unbounded, sincere; 
there is no trace of cynicism. In folk 
literature we do not feel the presence 
of a writer who is mightily concerned 
about maintaining his reputation for 
wisdom, originalitv, or style. Hence 
the freedom from any restraining after 
effect, of artificiality. In the midst of 
a life limited to fundamental needs, 
their literature deals with fundamen- 
tals. On the whole, it was a literature 
for entertainment. A more learned up- 
per class may have concerned itself 
about “problems” and “purposes,” as 
the whole world does now, but the lit- 
erature had no such interests cor- 
sciously forcing themselves upon the 
attention. 
i 

The world, to leave aside its gains, 
constantly loses certain secrets as the 
price of an advancing civilization. 
Just as constantly there recur wistful 
longings for the simplicities left by the 
way. Attempts are made to recapture 
the old sense of wonder, sometimes 
with a fair degree of success. Ip 
these attempts we may travel all the 
way from the delightful nonsense of 
Alice in Wonderland and the “travei- 
ers’ tales” of Baron Munchausen to the 
profound seriousness of The King of 
the Golden River. We may live in the 
rich fancies of Barrie, who has been 
mentioned, and of Maeterlinck in The 
Blue Bird,—-fancies at the same time 
delicate as the promise of spring and 
brilliant as the fruitions of summer. 
One may be blown away to the land 
of Oz, he may lose his shadow with 
Peter Schlemil, he may outdo the 
magic carpet with his Traveling-Cloak, 
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he may visit the courts of kings with 
his Granny’s Wonderful Chair; Miss 
Muffet will invite us to her Christ- 
mas party, while Lemuel Gulliver will 
conduct us to lands not marked in the 
school atlas. 

It is inevitable that much modern 
writing for children should reflect the 
saddened and somber outlook of our 
modern recognition of the presence of 
much human misery in the world. In 
Oscar Wilde’s little masterpiece, The 
Happy Prince, the very sensitive child 
is sometimes pained to a remarkable 
degree. The grown-up who is charged 
with the responsibility of selecting lit- 
erature for children should keep this 
fact in mind and should not include too 
many expressions of a mood that is a 
result of more contact with the world 
than a child can understandingly com- 
prehend. 

Let us in our search for standards 
take Hans Christian Andersen, the 
acknowledged master of the modern 
story for children, and ask ourselves, 
What are the sources of his success? 
Genius is always unexplainable except 
in terms of itself, but some things are 
clear. To begin with, he makes a 
mark—drives down a peg: “There 
came a soldier marching along the 
high road—one, two! one, two!” and you 
are off. No backing and filling, no 
jockeying for position, no elaborate 
setting of the stage. The story is the 
thing! Next, the language is the lan- 
guage of common oral speech, free and 
unrestrained. The rigid forms of the 
grammar are eschewed. There is no 
beating around the bush. Seeing thru 
the eyes of the child, he uses the lan- 
guage that is natural to such sight: 
“Aha! there sat the dog with eyes as 
big as mill-wheels.” In quick dramatic 
fashion the story unrolls before your 
vision: “So the soldier cut the witch’s 
head off. There she lay!” No agoniz- 
ing over the cruelty of it, the lack of 
- sympathy. It is a joke after the child’s 
own heart, and with a hearty laugh at 
this end to an imposter, the listener 
ison with the story. The logic is the 


logic of childhood: “And everyone 
could see she was a real Princess, for 
she was so lovely.” When Andersen 
deals with some of the deeper truths of 
existence, as in The Nightingale or 
The Ugly Duckling, he still manages 
to throw it all into the form that is 
natural and convincing and simple to 
the child. He never mounts a pedestal 
and becomes a grown up philosopher. 
Perhaps Andersen’s secret lay in the 
fact that some fairy godmother invest- 
ed him at birth with a power to see 
things so completely as a child sees 
them that he never questioned the dig- 
nity of the method. In few of his 
stories is there any evidence of a con- 
straint due to a conscious attempt to 
write down to the understanding of 
children. 

It will be found, I think, that all 
fanciful stories for children succeed 
just in proportion to their success in 
reaching the model set by Andersen. 
Andrew Lang in his Green Fairy Book 
(a classic collection) says that “there 
are not many people now, perhaps 
there are none, who can write really 
good fairy tales, because they do not 
believe enough in their own stories, 
and because they want to be wittier 
than it has pleased Heaven to make 
them.” 

To return again to Mr Belloc, we 
find him saying: 

As to writing really good rhymes and 
really good stories, that is, of course, no 
more to be taught, and such a gift is no 
more to be analyzed, than the corresponding 
gift of thumb-nail sketching. A very few 
people can do it. All the remaining millions 
cannot do it; and those who can do it have 
no idea what it is in them that gives them 
such power. 

Nevertheless even for those who can do it, 
there is one plain rule, although it is a 
negative one; which is, never to embroider, 
and never to be “on one side” whether 
through irony or by any other form of 
allusion. You can, of course, if you like, 
have a parallel in your mind and. you can 
be trying to teach another lesson than that 
which your story may convey to the child. 
That is your own business. But, if you allow 
such things to come between you and your 
childish audience you. are done. for. Children 
know exactly where they are in matters of 
the soul. Cor 











Now some may say to me: If this is so, 
what about the success of Gulliver’s Travels, 
Hans Andersen, and The Rose and the Ring? 
The answer is simple enough. Andersen’s 
stories and Thackeray’s tale are stories 
which a child can read as stories by them- 
selves; and the fact that the author, being 
a grown man, has chosen to wink at other 
grown-ups in the telling does not interfere 
at all with the straightforward tale, which 
alone the child demands. In The Rose and 
the Ring you have peril overcome and in- 
justice righted. 

Mr Belloc finds Gulliver’s Travels a 
still better example of what he means. 

No child cares twopence about Laputa, 
and I never met one 
Houyhnhnms. But when it comes to all the 
adventures among very little people and very 
big people there you have exactly what the 
child wants; and note that there is peril 
overcome in both these stories, and, to some 
extent, injustice put right. 

* * * 


I want to emphasize the value of 
history and biography, especially the 
latter, among books for children. A 
good biography has all the charm of a 
story built around a single character 
and the added interest of the assur- 
ance that the subject is of like nature 
to the reader. The great charm of bi- 
ography for both young and old is in 
its perfect concreteness. Nothing fas- 
cinates like the story of a real person 
at grips with realities. Nothing in- 
spires like the story of a hard-won vic- 
tory over difficulties. Here are in- 
stances of men and women, our own 
kindred, facing great crises in the 
physical or moral realm with the calm 
courage and the clear mind of which 
we have dreamed. Here are others 
who have fought the brave fight in op- 
position to the stupidities and long- 
entrenched prejudices of their fellows. 
Here are still others who have wrested 
from nature her innermost secrets, 
who have won for us immunity against 
lurking diseases and dangers, who 
have labored successfully against great 
odds to make life more safe, more 
comfortable, or more beautiful. All 
these records of real accomplish- 
ment appeal to the youthful spirit of 
emulation. . 

Perhaps there is no field in which 


who cared about - 
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books of high quality for children are 
so lacking. Fortunately the mere rec- 
ord itself is generally sufficient. There 
are the heroic figures that hover on the 
border line between reality and legend, 
—Leonidas, who held the pass, Wil- 
liam Tell, Bruce. There are the travel- 
ers with whom we may visit won- 
derlands quite as remarkable as any 
in romance,—Marco Polo, Columbus, 
Captain Cook, Stanley, and the brave 
Scott in his tragic dash for the South 
Pole. From our Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary history there are subjects 
without limit. From our later history, 
Lincoln offers an almost inexhaustible 
treasure. And here we have in the bi- 
ographies by Miss Tarbell and by Miss 
Nicolay books that at least approach 
the ideal in method of treatment. 

As might be expected in an indus- 
trial age the stories of famous inven- 
tions never fail of interest. Stephen- 
son and the locomotive, Sir Humphrey 
Davy and the safety lamp, Whitney 
and the cotton gin, Marconi and the 
wonders of wireless communication, 
the Wright brothers and the airplane, 
Edison and the incandescent light and 
the motion picture,—these illustrate 
the riches of the field. 

Nor must we forget the plainsmen, 
—Kit Carson, Daniel Boone, Buffalo 
Bill. 

Among women there is the supreme 
favorite for biographical story—Joan 
of Arc. There is Florence Nightin- 
gale,—the lady with the lamp. And 
more recently Helen Keller’s Story of 
my life has become a classic source of 
material. 

We may close this appeal by calling 
attention to the inspiring careers spent 
in bettering the conditions under 
which people live. Among these may 
be mentioned Col. George E. Waring, 
the sanitary engineer who really 
cleaned the streets of New York; Gen- 
eral Gorgas, who led in the conquest 
of the great yellow fever plague; Dr 
Wilfred Grenfell, still spending his life 
for the natives of bleak Labrador; 
Louis Pasteur, French scientist, who 
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found out for us how to preserve milk 
and how to escape the dread hydro- 
phobia. Young people are full of the 
latent spirit of service and the story 
of such careers are of immense value 
in turning this power into fruitful 
fields. 

I have only roughly sketched the 
possibilities of this rich field. It is to 
be hoped that writers of merit will 
cultivate it more in the future than in 
the past. Above everything else, it is 
to be hoped that in doing so they will 
give us simple and complete records of 
the life treated, instead of picking out 
a few high points. 

* * x 

A wise mother of whom I know 
placed on the wall of her young son’s 
room a single picture. It was a por- 
trait in oils of Abraham Lincoln. It 
had come down from a grandfather 
who had mighty faith in Lincoln. 
There was no lecturing of the boy on 
what he ought to see in this portrait, 
on how he ought to drink in inspira- 
tion from it. The portrait was simply 
given a fair chance and left to do its 
own work. And the instinctive wis- 
dom of that mother has been amply 
justified. As in Hawthorne’s famous 
story, this boy has seemed to draw 
constantly upon the strength of those 
uncouth features. He has become an 
enthusiastic student of Lincoln’s career 
as a boy and as a man. In school his 
companions look to him as widely in- 
formed on all questions of Lincoln’s 
time. 

A good book can powerfully influ- 
ence its readers only when given a 
good chance. There must not be too 
many distractions. It is a mistake to 
overwhelm a child with many books, 
as we too often do. Comparatively 
small, well-chosen groups of books are 
certain to be more effective than large 
miscellaneous: collections. 

Again, one of the troublesome mat- 
ters in directing the reading of chil- 
dren is that of securing the right con- 
ditions for getting the maximum re- 
sults. We all know how some particu- 


lar book eluded us until by a certain 
combination of circumstances the way 
was opened for the book to really 
reach us. Children, like grown-ups, 
make their choices in most whimsical 
fashion. There is a tendency for chil- 
dren to demand in their books what 
they get in the motion picture—a few 
vivid flashes with little beyond the mo- 
mentary ticklings of the mind. Not 
only, then, should books have a chance 
to do their work unhampered,—very 
often the codperation of other readers 
or of an interested parent or librarian 
or teacher will enable a book, even one 
not of classic grade, to accomplish re- 
sults of the highest educational value. 
The old time custom of family-group 
reading should not be allowed to pass 
entirely away. 

A good illustration of this point re- 
cently came to my attention. A father 
read with his boys Hugh Pendexter’s 
Red Belts. This book, I presume, 
would hardly be classed as a classic, 
nor would it necessarily be grouped 
with children’s fiction. It is, however, 
a very vivid presentation of the ro- 
mantic career of Alexander Macgil- 
livray, the proud half-breed king of the 
Creek Indians, in his various ambi- 
tions and visionary schemes. By 
means of a large map hanging on the 
wall the geographical and _ historical 
background of the tale became so vivid 
and fascinating that the figures of the 
story stood out in marked relief. An 
air of excited-expectancy hung over the 
entire household as the periods of the 
reading approached. Debates often 
halted the progress of the story until 
some questionable point had _ been 
settled. 

It is safe to say that the impression 
made by a book read in this fashion 
will never be completely lost. 

* * * 

The ideal writer for children is one 
who has not forgotten his own child- 
hood—who can still remember it vivid- 
ly enough to relive it as he writes 
down the things that delight the eter- 
nal child in man. 

















Planning to. Make the Public Library Known* 
Gilbert O. Ward, Technical librarian, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio 


I 

The reasons for library publicity are 
quickly summarized: 

A public library usually depends in 
the long run for its prosperity and 
usefulness on what the public thinks of 
it, What the public thinks of it de- 
pends in turn not only on the charac- 
ter of the books and the service, but 
also upon what the library does to 
make its books and service known. 

Good service must absolutely under- 
lie successful publicity. Furthermore, 
no better publicity is possible than the 
good opinion of readers passed along 
by word of mouth. But our friends 
may forget to talk about us; our popu- 
lation may grow or change too fast 
for word-of-mouth to keep up with it; 
and there are some important things 
which libraries have tc say, especially 
in regard to their needs, which are not 
adapted to personal passing along. 

Even.the library which pleads that 
it is too busy to advertise may perhaps 
profitably consider whether the very 
intenseness of its activity does not in- 
dicate a need of some kind—more 
books, a larger staff, better equipment, 
a new building, more branches—some- 
thing in short that money can procure. 
The public has the money. 

The aim of the present paper is to 
suggest some principles and methods 
for attacking the problem of library 
publicity in a systematic way. 

The elements which enter into suc- 
cessful library publicity are four,— 
namely, the public, the library, the 
inessage, and the mediums and meth- 
ods for conveying the message. The 
publicity campaign is the synthesis or 
combination of these elements for a 
special end. 





*Paper read in condensed form at the 
meeting of the Ohio library association, 
Yellow Springs, October 18-20, 1921, as the 
general report of the Publicity committee. 
Reprints will be made, therefore comment 
or criticism is invited. Two other parts 
will follow. 


In planning publicity, the first thing 
to take into account is our public, the 
number of it and where to find it. 
Census and school figures will give 
numbers. For the geography of the 
situation, mark on a map with pins or 
shading the distribution of population. 
At the same time note areas occupied 
by special groups of the population, 
as foreigners; mark the positions of 
schools. In other words, if you have 
never made a library survey of your 
community, make it now. 

Next compare your registration fig- 
ures with the figures of population and 
your file of readers’ addresses with the 
map. This should give a good notion 
of the size of the task ahead. 

Now let us see how our public is 
organized. Whenever a community 
develops some object of public or 
popular interest, people are apt to 
form some sort of organization to look 
after it. Hence we have schools, 
churches, church societies, charitable 
societies, hospitals, social and fraternal 
orders, the Red Cross, the Y. M. ©. A., 
the Grange, women’s clubs, patriotic 
societies, Boy Scouts, public officials, 
and so on. 

What is the significance of these to 
the librarian? Each of these groups 
has its leader, its moving spirits, its 
meeting place where it can be ad- 
dressed, its mailing list, and sometimes 
its special bulletin or organ. Probably 
most of them afford a chance to trade 
library service for useful acquaintance 
and opportunity for reaching a num- 
ber of people thru their special interest 
If a library is not certain that it is in 
touch with at least the most important 
groups of its community, I would sug- 
gest that it undertake to compile a list 
of organizations and their leaders. Not 
all will be worth while following up 
but there will be a useful remnant to 
work on. As one result, consider 
merely the basis one would have for a 
select mailing list. 
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Before leaving the subject of the or- 
ganized public, may I call attention 
especially to one group which seems 
to be rather generally neglected, 
namely, public officials. These people 
are, in the first place, public servants, 
and a service to them reacts to the 
benefit of the whole community. In 
the next place, they frequently control 
the library income, so that to cultivate 
them by legitimate library service, as 
by notifying them of new books on 
municipal matters, would seem to be 
common worldly wisdom. 

Now let us analyze our community 
from the standpoint of the way in 
which it earns its daily bread. 

Take first the retail store. What 
goes on in it? Buying stock, selling, 
advertising, window dressing, book- 
keeping, and credit work. In the small 
store, all these activities may be unit- 
ed in one man. In the big establish- 
ment, they will be distributed among 
many individuals. 

Then consider a typical manufactur- 
ing concern. It has an office force in- 
cluding manager, clerks, accountants, 
stenographers, purchasing agent, ad- 
vertising manager, sales manager, etc. 
In its engingering departments are de- 
signers and draftsmen. In the shops 
are patternmakers, foundrymen, ma- 
chinists and shop hands. 

Turn to the building trades. What 
goes into a house? Carpentry, ma- 
sonry, electrical work, painting, plumb- 
ing, etc. ; 

Now you are saying, “This is all true 
enough, but why mention it?” Be- 
cause, first of all, aside from its value 
as a guide in bookbuying, any device 
which helps us to break up in our 
minds the gray, general mass of the 
community and to realize its diversity 
of interests is worth while. Secondly 
the knowledge which comes from such 
an analysis gives us confidence in ad- 
vertising certain kinds of books and 
service. Third, it enables us to make 
our message more specific and hence 
more forceful. Fourth, in compiling 


lists, it helps us to choose, group, and 
annotate our titles intelligently. 

To gain a notion of the number of 
men employed in manufacturing and 
building trades in smaller towns, one 
should be able to get help from friendly 
manufacturers and contractors, union 
officials, the board of trade or its 
equivalent, and the local editor. 

Next let us consider the fundamen- 
tal unit of the community, namely, the 
family. What are the fundamental in- 
terests of the family? Can books ap- 
peal to them? 

The normal family implies at once 
a mother and children. The mother is 
deeply concerned with those children, 
their birth, feeding, training, amuse- 
ment and education. Any commodity 
which promises to improve the well- 
being and happiness of the child, com- 
mands at once the interested attention 
of any normal mother and: to a less 
intense degree, that of most fathers. 
Parents who cannot be appealed to di- 
rectly can often be influenced thru their 
children. That is one reason why, 
from the standpoint of simple public- 
ity, talks and stories to children are 
so important. In one campaign for a 
new library it was actually found that 
families with children were usually 
favorable to the library idea as an in- 
cidental result of the library’s regular 
work with children. 

In the next place, the mother is im- 
mediately responsible for the comfort, 
beauty, and smooth working of the 
household and is hospitable to sugges- 
tions which she recognizes to be con- 
structive and labor-saving. Advertis- 
ing people recognize this in pushing 
laundry machinery, vacuum sweepers, 
soap powders and other household de- 
vices. I wonder whether most libra- 
ries perceive here an opportunity? One 
method which seems applicable to 
mothers’ clubs is that of book talks 
demonstrated with the books them- 
selves. Doubtless many librarians can 
speak on this point from experience. 

Again, the mother of small children 
often has limited opportunities for out- 
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side amusement. The newspaper, a 
couple of women’s magazines, and the 
Saturday Evening Post are likely to 
constitute the extent of her literary re- 
sources. She is the logical target for 
the book agent. Is the library seri- 
ously competing with him? 

Children’s reading concerns the 
mother. Children’s Book Week af- 
fords an excellent occasion for address- 
ing a library message to mothers ex- 
plaining what the library tries to do 
for mothers, and why. 

As soon as a family is organized, the 
question of personal health assumes 
new importance. In the Cleveland 
public library, we find that our list on 
personal health is very popular. 

Thrift, too, is likely to be a matter 
of importance to beginning families, 
more so than to unmarried people. We 
were recently obliged to reprint such 
a list within about a year of its first 
publication. Both this and the health 
lists were experiments in diagnosing 
what the public was interested in. 

If we may consider the family as the 
molecule of society, then we may re- 
gard the individual as the atom. 

This is no place to go deeply into 
social psychology, but there are two 
thoughts which as planners of library 
advertising we shall find profitable to 
keep in mind. The first is that the 
primitive desires in people are ordi- 
narily the strongest. Hunger, sex, 
love of offspring, desire for bodily com- 
fort, desire for amusement—these are 
the things which move people to action 
most surely. The desire for knowl- 
edge and the love of books are late and 
occasional growths. You must not ex- 
pect the same returns from an appeal 
to the latter motives as from an appeal 
to the former. 

For example, a list of novels has 
naturally a strong appeal because most 
novels appeal to the desire for recrea- 
tion and because they usually deal 
more or less directly with the relations 
between man and woman, i.e. with the 
powerful sex instinct. A list of voca- 
tional books appeals to many, possible 
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motives depending on the purpose for 
which a man desires the money which 
the books will tell him how to make. 

In one election campaign for a new 
library, certain districts in which the 
people were close to poverty voted af- 
firmatively, not so much because they 
appreciated the beauty of the library 
idea as because the project meant jobs 
for men out of work. Fear, hunger, a 
whole gamut of primitive passions re- 
sponded to the appeal. 

The second point is that the indi- 
vidual is essentially selfish. I mean 
by this merely that every man is in 
the nature of things compelled to re- 
gard the universe from the standpoint 
of his own interests, his own training, 
his own education, and his own emo- 
tions. The most altruistic of us is al- 
truistic in the way which appeals to 
his or her private feelings. Therefore 
in writing advertising copy, the aim 
is to forget yourself and what you think 
the other man ought to have, and con- 
sider what the other person is inter- 
ested in and can assimilate, first, last, 
and all the time. Then choose your 
facts and your method of presenting 
them, accordingly. 

To illustrate with an application, it 
was a clever stroke for a certain libra- 
rian who was urging the establishment 
of a library in a particular town to re- 
mind the business men that a library 
brought business in from the country 
and enhanced real estate values. 

Having dissected our public, let us 
now turn to the second element in our 
advertising, namely, the library itself. 

Every library has three things to 
talk about, its resources, its service, 
and its wants. If a library is uncertain 
just where it stands, it might analyze 
itself in these three respects and com- 
pare the results with the community’s 
needs and interests. 

The results of such an internal sur- 
vey may show that the library is rea- 
sonably or even unexpectedly strong 
in some regards and weak in others. 
In may be weak in business books but 
strong on shopwork, poorly equipped 
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to handle technical reference work but 
quite adequate to take care of school 
and club questions. 

From the standpoint of use, circula- 
tion may be booming but reference 
work slack, fiction circulating pros- 
perously but agricultural books hang- 
ing fire. 

The strong points of the library can 
obviously be played up. But de- 
ficiencies can also be turned into talk- 
ing points by putting a sort of reverse 
English on them and using them as 
arguments for better financial support 
wrt for gifts of books or money. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I 
do not advocate publicity for publicity’s 
sake. I merely wish to emphasize that 
most libraries have much inore which 
they can and ought to say about them- 
selves than they always seem to realize. 

From what has been said it should 
be apparent that an active public li- 
brary can usually find something which 
needs telling to somebody. When the 
librarian has found this, she has the 
substance of the third element which 
we have to consider, namely, the li- 
brary message. The message can be 
considered with regard to its sub- 
stance, form, literary style, and tone. 

As to substance, here is a list of 
specimen talking points: 

1. The location of the library. 

2. The library as an educational 
force supplementing the schools as the 
“people’s university,” as a source of 
amusement, as a source of civic pride 

3. Value of the library to special 
classes of people, as workers, house- 
wives, business men, teachers, and 
others. Here let me diverge for a min- 
ute. The more specific you can make 
your appeal, the more forceful it will 
be. Conversely, the more comprehen- 
sive you try to make it, the less force 
it will have. For example, you can 
say, “Books for everybody at the li- 
brary” or “Books for business men.” 
The saying about everybody’s business 
applies to the advertising appeal. 

To go on with our talking points: 

4. New books, timely books. 
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5. Library publications, as lists, bul- 
letins, and annual reports. For ex- 
ample, one can send a copy of a pub- 
lication to a newspaper with a note ex- 
plaining its purpose or significance and 
a statement that copies can be had at 
the library. : 

6. Special collections, strong points 
in the book collection. 

7. Noteworthy or unique gifts. 

8. Special kinds of service, new kinds 
of service, extension of service. Needs. 

9. Exhibits, lectures and other events 
at the library. 

10. State library news affecting the 
local library. 

11. Library needs. 

So much for the substance of ou 
message. Now for its form. 

When we have selected our talking 
point, how can we present it? First 
and most obviously we have lists and 
book notices. Then there are statis- 
tics, anecdotes from the day’s work, 
news items, feature stories, and illus- 
trative reference questions. 

Just to show how a single point can 
be presented under various disguises, 
the expansion of work may be shown 
by comparative statistics, by an anec- 
dote bringing out the demand for a 
certain class of books, by personals an- 
nouncing staff additions to take care 
of increasing work, by a reference 
question illustrating some increasing 
type of demand, by an exhibit of 
graphic charts or by _ photographs 
showing crowded conditions. 

In passing, one may say that the 
theme of library expansion is a good 
one to harp upon. It persuades people 
that the library is an active institution, 
and prepares the way for an appeal for 
increased support when that becomes 
necessary. 

(To be continued.) 





It is well for youth to realize that 
education gives a better chance to 
meet the competition in business but 
it will do more for them as it makes 
them understand the life they are liv- 


ing. 
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Maximum Results and Minimum Instruction* 


Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, instructor, Wisconsin library school, Madison 


This is not a plea that less time be 
spent in giving instruction to our boys 
and girls in the use of books and libra- 
ries. It is an attempt to emphasize the 
importance of the results; to urge that 
these be as great as possible, even tho 
instruction must often be limited. 

We have ample directions, outlines 
and plans, but the cry is “not enough 
time to cover the work laid out.” Since 
it is true that a crowded school cur- 
riculum curtails the number of li- 
brary lessons, may we not advise that 
at least the minimum number be so 
planned as to give big results? 

Recently a teacher-librarian who has 
given 20 lessons to the freshmen has 
been obliged to cut the number to 12. 
Since this condition is largely true in 
smaller schools, there must be given 
to outgoing teachers who will present 
this work, such help and direction that 
in spite of limited time they may in- 
clude at least what is fundamental to 
the needs. 


What is the minimum amount of in- 
struction from which we may expect 
maximum results? Or, may we hope for 
maximum results with minimum in- 
struction? It is largely a matter of 
method presentation. 

The librarian giving the work should 
think of the library in terms of in- 
dexes. And any library with its re- 
sources may be reduced to three, the 
understanding of which will open up 
the wealth of that particular library 
and furnish a passport to all libraries, 
great or small. Furthermore, such 
fundamental knowledge will wrest 
from the smallest collection its full 
value. 

These three indexes, or kinds of in- 
dexes, are the card catalog, the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
and the indexes to books themselves, 
with the additional study of arrange- 
ment and various devices peculiar to 





.*Read before conference of Normal school 
librarians, Chicago, December 31, 1921. 
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different books. The study of this last 
group is to make more certain the con- 
sultation of the individual book for 
reference purpose. In other words 
there must be the habit of observing 
in every book used, the basis, device, 
or arrangement for the quick finding 
of desired information. This particular 
division of the work brings us to the 
subject of the parts of a book. Each 
part in a manner is a form of index. 
That is, it indicates something about 
the subject matter of the book. 

The procedure of the pupil in con- 
sulting any one book is substantially 
the same for every other. This phase 
of the instruction is the fundamental 
thing to be brought out in connection 
with all books. It is wise to introduce 
this with a book already familiar to 
the pupil, preferably one of his own 
textbooks. What he may or may not 
expect to find in the book, that is, its 
scope, and therefore its limitations, he 
may quickly discover from the title 
page, the table of contents, preface, 
etc; and the way to the information, 
by means of the index; further de- 
vices or index features may be the 
topical divisions, letters on the back of 
the volumes as well as figures, and 
even paging in some instances. 

The *plan that you have on the sheet 
before you is reduced to lowest terms, 
but may be expanded, built upon with 
more detailed or elaborate instruction. 
This is of course for the instructor to 
follow, not for the pupils. It may be 
used in the grades; in the high school 
where thére has been no previous 
work in the grades, or it may be used 
as the basis of a review in case the 
fundamental lessons are already familiar. 





*Note: The plan or outline referred to 
was distributed to those present explanatory 
of the method used by the speaker in giving 
instruction in fundamentals to high school 
classes, and where the number of lessons 
had to be limited. 

[This outline will be given in Pustic Li- 
BRARIES for March, 1922, Editor.] 
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This then is the first step in the mat- 
ter of securing maximum results, 
namely a well-worked out plan in the 
fundamentals upon which may be 
built more detailed lessons. 

The second requirement has to do 
with the teachers. In some cases un- 
doubtedly the teachers are familiar 
with this library instruction and its 
bearing upon the other work. Too 
often it is a detached subject. Being 
asked whether or not the teachers 
themselves are putting into practice in 
their lessons any of the principles of 
the library instruction, the librarians 
feel that there is little or no effort in 
this direction. Undoubtedly pupils are 
making the application; modern meth- 
ods of study demand this, but this 
should not be left to chance. 

The school librarian is required to 
keep in touch with every school inter- 
est. She must anticipate all the de- 
mands made upon the library—from 
athletics to literary society programs and 
debates; themes for oral topics; current 
events, and all of the outside assign- 
ments of the different classes. She 
must be familiar with the whole course 
of study. 

Is it too much to ask that each 
teacher shall know how to use the li- 
brary and its books? That each teacher 
shall have a knowledge of reference 
books? That any assignment requir- 
ing the looking up of outside material 
on a certain subject should also include 
a knowledge of the book consulted, 
its arrangement, and the procedure in 
getting at the information desired? 
And that any questions on the subject 
looked up should also include ques- 
tions to bring out these features of 
the book? 

A Latin class is asked to find an ac- 
count or an illustration of the plan of 
Caesar’s bridge over the Rhine, and 
directed to Harper’s Dictionary of Clas- 
sical Literature and Antiquities. What 
did you find? should be followed by, 


How did you find it? And the answer 
to this last would be something like 
“Looked 


this: under the word 





‘bridges,’ since the book is arranged 
alphabetically like a dictionary. It 
said ‘see Pons.’ Found under this the 
article on bridges, tracing the history 
of famous bridges. The picture of the 
plan of Caesar’s bridge helped in locat- 
ing the particular description.” Simi- 
lar illustrations might be given of 
other studies, such as civil govern- 
ment where pupils sent to the state’s 
Blue Book or Red Book should be re- 
quired by the teacher of that subject to 
give the “how” as well as the “what.” 


Maximum results may be realized 
when there is this close dovetailing of 
work on the part of the teacher and of 
the librarian; when the teacher very 
definitely applies in the classroom the 
principles formally presented by the 
librarian. 

Finally, therefore, the library in- 
struction great or little should not be 
a detached subject. There should be 
no gap between library lessons and 
their application in the different 
classes. And to gain this most desired 
habit of mind and of study on the part 
of the boys and girls, the teacher must 
join with the librarian. The teacher 
must have had as a part of her prepa- 
ration training in the use of books and 
libraries. Laboratory methods _ of 
teaching history and literature in some 
of our teachers’ colleges are receiving 
attention. The various periodical in- 
dexes, encyclopedias and year books 
such as the Annual Register, New In- 
ternational Year Book, Statesman’s Year 
Book, Almanach de Gotha, and others 
are carefully examined in the compiling 
of a bibliography. Bibliographies in the 
Statesman’s Year Book are also followed 
up, and the full value of each reference 
book is made to contribute to the work 
in hand. I covet for every teacher who 
goes out from normal school and col- 
lege a course in the use of books and li- 
braries; a reference course, in other 
words, so that she may enrich her own 
classroom work, and help the pupils 
under her up that royal road, the road 
to learning. 

















A. L. A. Chapters 
St. Louis, Mo., January 6, 1922. 
Editor of Pusric Lrprarigs: 

I notice in your January issue an 
editorial challenge to those interested 
in the formation of local A. L. A. chap- 
ters to give reason for the faith that 
is in them. I suppose I am to a cer- 
tain extent responsible for this move- 
ment, altho, of course, not wholly so. 
Mr Thomson’s disapproval is appar- 
ently concentrated upon the transfor- 
mation of State associations into State 
chapters.. I may say at once that I 
agree with him fully here and I be- 
lieve that this should not have been fea- 
tured in the new by-laws. A. L. A. 
chapters should be strictly local and 
we should not try to form them by the 
transformation of older organizations, 
except in the case of certain local clubs 
that could function better under the 
new rules. 

Personally I am sorry that anything 
about chapters was put into the new 
by-laws. It would have been sufficient 
for the Executive Board to pass a reso- 
lution of sympathy and approval with 
their formation, with a few brief sug- 
gestions for organization and _ pro- 
cedure. It is unfortunate also that 
chapter dues to the A. L. A. are to be 
required. 

Of course, it is not at all necessary 
for the formation of these bodies that 
there should be any kind of official ap- 
proval on the part of the A. L. A. It 
is just as legitimate for members of 
the A. L. A. in a city to organize on 
their own account as it is for the na- 
tives of Ohio in that city to form an 
Ohio association. The approval of the 
A. L. A. is no more necessary in the 
one case than that of the Ohio legis- 
lature is in the other. 

It is desirable that there should be 
some uniformity in these bodies, but 
this might have been secured without 
so much formality. 
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In the Letter Box 


The good that A. L. A. members can 
do by getting together locally seems to 
me too obvious for much discussion. 
In the first place it would put the 
A. L. A. on the local map, making it a 
power in the locality as well as in na- 
tional library affairs. Its existence 
would be the best possible local pub- 
licity for the A. L. A. and would gain 
scores of members for the national or- 
ganization who would otherwise never 
join. This has been amply proved 
here in St. Louis. Incidentally I be- 
lieve that the permission given in the 
by-laws to include others than A. L. A. 
members in these local chapters, is a 
mistake and should not be taken ad- 
vantage of by any of them. 

If it becomes necessary for the li- 
brarians of a neighborhood to make 
their influence felt as a body, as in 
some campaign for increased support, 
or to secure local legislation, they can 
do much better if they speak in the 
name of the national body instead of 
merely with a local voice. 

If the librarians of 50 towns will 
take immediate advantage of the op- 
portunity to form local chapters, they 
can add 1000 new members to the 
A. L. A. without expending a mo- 
ment’s time or an extra unit of brain 
work. 

ArTHuR E. Bostwick. 





When is an A. L. A. Chapter? 
Editor of Pusitc Lrprarigs: 

Did the A. L. A. Council decide at 
the December meeting that no state 
could have two “chapters” of the A. 
L. A.? What would happen if a large 
library club and a state association 
both wanted to turn themselves into 
chapters? First come, first served? I 
wonder! 

What is the status? And what is it 
all for? What grows out of it? Tell 
me, I am 
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Closing Libraries on Holidays 
Editor Puntic L1BrarIgs: 

I believe this holiday-closing custom 
has reached a point that borders on 
the ludicrous. The present attitude of 
the average trustee to such occasions 
belongs to a day that has passed away, 
and he should be made to understand 
he must wake up or resign his seat to 
a younger man or woman who is more 
in touch with the new world we are 
now living in. 

Of course I know the problem of a 
lack of revenue that confronts the li- 
braries of this country, but I have a 
theory that the way to meet this diffi- 
culty is to change the whole attitude of 
library service to the public. This is 
a big question and one that [ shall not 
go into here; it is one, however, I long 
ago became convinced must be met by 
appealing to a bigger public. 

When a business man finds he is 
falling behind he knows that the only 
thing that will save him from going 
into the hands of a receiver is to go out 
and get more customers. At any rate 
he doesn’t shut up shop and expect to 
catch up that way. 

I believe we must see a big revolu- 
tion in the character and make-up of 
our library boards before this institu- 
tion will come in for more generous 
treatment on the part of the municipal 
authorities. We need younger men as 
trustees, and men more representative 
of the new order of things. 

Let me add I am in no way connect- 
ed with the local library management. 
I am a retail merchant who happens to 
take a lively interest in civic matters 
and whose particular hobby is libraries 
and library development. 

James C. Morret. 
Louisville, Ky. 





Nominations Requested for “Most 
Distinguished Book” 

At the Swampscott meeting of the 
Children’s librarians’ section, Mr Fred- 
eric G. Melcher of the American Pub- 
lishers’ association stated that a medal 
would be offered for annual presenta- 
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tion to the author, who during the 
previous calendar year, produced the 
most distinguished book for children. 
It would be called the John Newberry 
medal, in honor of a famous old Lon- 
don bookseller and publisher of the 
eighteenth century, who was perhaps 
the first one to recognize the fact that 
children have special reading interests 
of their own and who arranged for 
Oliver Goldsmith to write “Goody 
Two Shoes.” The Children’s librari- 
ans’ section accepted the offer and au- 
thorized its officers to determine plans 
for selecting the author whose book 
was to be honored. 

All librarians interested are invited 
to send nominations to cover the cal- 
endar year of 1921 to the chairman of 
the Children’s librarians’ section, Miss 
Clara W. Hunt, superintendent of the 
children’s department of the Brook- 
lyn public library. All nominations 


“must be in not later than March 1, 


1922, altho no announcement of re- 
sults will be made until the time of 
the annual conference next June. 

The following conditions regarding 
nominations are to be kept in mind: 
The book must be written by an au- 
thor who is a citizen or resident of the 
United States; it must be first pub- 
lished in book form between January 
1 and December 31, 1921. Reprints 
and compilations are not eligible. 

Called an Unfair Book 
January 14, 1922. 
Editor of Pusitic Lrpraries: 

May I call your attention to the ad- 
vertisement of a book entitled ‘The 
Truth about Christian Science” by Dr 
James H. Snowden, D.D., L.L.D., ap- 
pearng in Pustic Lrpraries for No- 
vember, and credited to the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 

Knowing your policy to be one of 
justice and fairness to all, I feel free 
to point out that the book in question 
is unfair in its criticisms and is noth- 
ing less than an attack by one religious 
denomination on another. 
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In speaking of the life and work of 
Mrs Eddy, conclusions drawn by Dr 
Snowden, are from the statements of 
those writers who are and have been 
pronounced enemies of Christian Sci- 
ence, while the argurnents used in an 
endeavor to prove that Christian Sci- 
ence is neither Christian nor Scientific, 
are based upon the prejudice of per- 
sonal opinion and denominational dis- 
agreement. 
Sincerely yours, 

LonGLEY TAYLOR, 
Christian Science Committee 
on Publication for Illinois. 





Library Inventory 


A new state law in Iowa requires 
an annual inventory of all public prop- 
erty including the public libraries, 
with a supplementary inventory every 
three months. The Iowa Library com- 
mission has offered suggestions with 
regard to the valuation of the books 
in order that there may be uniformity 
in the same, as follows: 

Reference books, $4; non-fiction, 
$2.50; fiction, $1.50; children’s books, 
$1.25. As the public documents are 
the property of the government and 
not the public library no valuation is 
given in the inventory 

Under this the value of the Public 
library of Sioux City is estimated at 
$120,756, exclusive of the real estate. 
This latter is $111,000. 

The value of the books in the main 
library is over $90,000; the card sys- 
tem of the library contains 110,000 
cards and is valued at $5500; the pic- 
ture files of the library, containing 
17,000 pictures, are valued at $1570. 

After the complete inventory of all 
the property belonging to the library 
it was revealed that the library prop- 
erty, especially the contents of the 
buildings, was largely in excess uf the 
insurance carried. This latter has been 
readjusted as a result. 





Education which 1s personal power 
is the only thing that can give to the 
individual equality of opportunity and 
recognition of responsibility. 
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A Gift 

The Public library, Denver, Col., has 
three complete duplicate sets of the 
Western History of Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, which will be given to the 
first three libraries applying. These 
books are in good condition and bear 
no library marks. Libraries wishing 
the gift must pay expense of cartage 
and transportation and minimum pack- 
ing charges. 





Who Are They? 

In a recent number of an English li- 
brary periodical, one reads the state- 
ment from the secretary of the library 
association that American librarians 
are now seeking appointments in Eng- 
lish libraries. The secretary states 
that within a single week he had inter- 
viewed six library workers who were 
desirous of obtaining library appoint- 
ments in England. 

Of course it is not out of the ques- 
tion that as a definite proposition, 
American librarians should wish to 
serve in English libraries but the query 
arises in connection with this, as to the 
reason for American librarians wish- 
ing to go into English libraries at this 
time. In the first place, there is not a 
dearth of library workers in England 
as there is in this country. Economic 
conditions affecting salaries and liv- 
ing conditions over there have not re- 
turned to pre-war conditions. The de- 
mand on this side of the water for 
competent, well trained library work- 
ers is larger than the supply, so that 
one is driven to wonder as to the con- 
ditions that would make the situation 
described by the secretary of the Eng- 
lish library association possible. 

There is a demand at home for good 
works. Why not meet it? 

INQUIRER. 





We ought to stop to think, said Pro- 
fessor Davie of Yale university, “Are 
we entrusting our government to experts 
or to politicians?” Intelligent citizens 
should take more interest in politics. 
Our present custom is to pass a law 
and then forget about it. 
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Library Meetings in Chicago 


HE Midwinter meeting of the 
A. L. A. Council, as well as the 
attendant conferences of other 
bodies, was unusually earnest in pur- 
pose and its work. The subjects as- 
signed for discussion were of real in- 
terest to the librarians, particularly of 


large institutions, tho they touch all 
library interests, and there was evident 
great earnestness both in presentation 
and discussions. Reports on the meet- 
ings are to be found on other pages 
and a study of them will show the 
“feeling” of the meetings. 





Library Retrenchment 


LETTER was received some time 
ago saying that altho the periodi- 
cals were highly appreciated and 

useful yet because of lack of funds, the li- 
brarian was obliged to discontinue Book- 
list and Pustic Liprartes for the coming 
year. This letter was from a library in a 
university town of about 10,000, where 
there is an enrollment every year of over 
3,000 students. A letter was written to 
the librarian, something like the fol- 
lowing : 

I am sorry to read the contents of your 
letter, not that I am specially concerned 
that Pusztic Lisraries should lose a_ sub- 
scriber, but I do think that when a librarian 
begins to economize for a community by 
cutting off her own sustenance, she is mak- 


ing a great error. She cannot carry on her 
library as she should without a good strong 
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library journal, and also a source of infor- 
mation concerning the new books. Both of 


-there are included in Pustic Lipraries and 


the 4. L. A. Book List. 

If —— is so poor that it cannot af- 
ford to buy professional help for its library, 
then it is not yet ready for a public li- 
brary. Bacon tells us, you know, “every 
man is a debtor to his profession,” and the 
founders of the faith in library work have 
told us, over and over, that no library com- 
munity goes ahead of its librarian. 

There is, therefore, a double duty for the 
librarian. She is expected not only to per- 
form the work laid out within the walls of 
the library, but to hold the community up 
to the ideals that go with having a library. 
A library is not a piece of bric-a-brac with 
which to ornament a town or to gratify a 
few people. It is a tax supported institu- 
tion for the purpose of supplying books for 
everybody. The librarian is a part of the 
community and nine times out of ten the 
assistance which comes to the librarian thru 
her professional aids goes straight to the 
help of the rest of the community. 




















Please don’t discontinue your professional 
journals whatever else you may do to econ- 
omize. They will help you to find other and 
better ways of making your money do as 
much as it can. 


Judging by subsequent events, this let- 
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ter gave offense. Perhaps it was too 
frank; perhaps it was misread, but the 
writer of it still thinks that it is guod 
library doctrine whether it is appreciated 
by those for whom it was prepared or 
not. 





The Fordney Tariff Bill 


minds of many Americans is a trou- 
ble breeder in a multitude of ways, 
is indefensible in its dealing with the im- 
portation of books of every kind and 
from every standpoint. 
The A. L. A. Committee on bookbuy- 
ing has made a fair analysis of it which 
is given here with endorsement. 


I. The Fordney bill alters present and 
past practice as follows: 


1. Makes dutiable virtually all books 
of foreign origin. 

Books 20 years old free since 1870; rest, 
except English, free since 1890. 
2. Institutions limited to two duty- 
free copies. 
All free since 1816. 
3. Textbooks removed from free list. 
Freed in 1913. 

4. Immigrant’s books made subject 
to duty when exceeding $250 in 
value. 

His books and household effects free 
since 1790. 

5. Duty raised to 20% from 15%. 
Duty from 5% to 10% before the Civil 
War (except 1841-46, 20%); 25% 
thence to 1913. 

II. Organized Education, Art, Science 
and Scholarship oppose these 
changes because, 

1. It reverses our own tariff tend- 
ency, regardless of party, the duty 
resting historically on two emer- 
gency rates, which do not fit 
present conditions. 

2. It violates foreign practice, since 
(a) The United Kingdom, France 

and Germany admit all free. 
(b) Italy and Switzerland fix 

nominal duties—2 cents and % 

cent per pound, respectively. 
(c) Canada has 10% (except 25% 


[ss Fordney Tariff bill which in the 


on fiction), frees much that we 
do not, and now has voted for 
reciprocity. 

3. The revenue gained would be out 
of all proportion to the harm done 
in checking the spread of knowl- 
edge. 

4. Our foreign population will re- 
sent the bar against their liter- 
ature. 

5. Cost of foreign language books 
. would rise, as have those in 
English. ; 
Libraries would be handicapped 
by red tape, be taxed for multiple 
copies, suffer from international 
trade agreements between pub- 
lishers and lose an unequalled op- 
portunity to stock with European 
fundamentals, because of crippling 
the booksellers. 

. Those importing firms, already 
handicapped by exchange, would 
be afraid to import on a_ prob- 
lematical duty. 

8. Taxing textbooks violates the 

spirit of educational exemption. 
It is upon ambitious students that 
the blow would fall. 

III. The Typothetae, Lithographers 
and Bookbinders who espouse the 
change have a worthy aim but a 
mistaken notion of the way to at- 
tain it. They do not object to the 
free entry of bona fide foreign 
books. They seek only to prevent 
American publishers from  send- 
ing American work abroad to be 
done. They can attain their end 
without felling the whole line of 
innocent importers. The desires 
of the users and the makers of 
books are in reality not at vari- 
ance. 


6. 
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Newspapers and Libraries 


NE of the signs of the fine work 
O the libraries of Oregon are doing 

is an editorial in the Oregonian 
of December 18, under the caption 
“Growth of the library idea.” 

The writer of the editorial had re- 
cently been surveying educational con- 
ditions and is very evidently pleased 
with what was shown by the library 
situation in the state. 

The story of the splendid work that 
Oregon libraries are accomplishing is 
too well known within the craft to re- 
peat here. But the editorial referred to 
proves again that library circles can do no 
more effective work toward making 
their undertakings understood and 


thereby securing that help which is 
necessary in order to make the people’s 
university effective, than to secure the 
intelligent interest of the newspapers 
of their communities which both serve 
and by the same means—the printed 
page. 

Those who can do so, will find the 
editorial referred to good material to 
“show” their friends. Those librarians 
who keep the interest and understand- 
ing of the newspapers are usually the 
ones that loom largest in worth while, 
effective extension. Witness Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Indianapolis, Louisville 
and St. Louis, to mention only a few 
close at hand. 





Government of the People, for the People 


NUMBER of cities in various 
parts of the country are in some- 


what of a turmoil over the 
question of calling chief librarians to 
their public libraries. Notable among 
these are St. Paul and Peoria. In St. 
Paul, particularly, newspaper articles, 
petitions, and individuals are exchang- 
ing salutations for and against ap- 
pointing a local person on the grounds 
of personal friendship and of profes- 
sional standing. In Peoria, the situa- 
tion is not so bad publicly, tho there is 
something of a clamor underneath for 
the appointment of “some one from 
Peoria” as was done before. 

It is a delicate matter for an out- 
sider to comment on such a situation 
and yet a journal which calls itself 
professional has a duty where outside 
considerations do not count. 

[he processes which take place in 
the chemical laboratory or the calcula- 


tions which rule in astronomical ob- 
servations are not more vital nor more 
far reaching than those fusings of 
facts, figures and philosophy that oc- 
cur in the human mind, particularly in 
its quickened moments. No one would 
think of putting a person, however well 
versed merely in the names of chem- 
ical elements and substance, in charge 
of a chemical laboratory nor of putting 
even a fine mathematician, if nothing 
more, in charge of an astronomical ob- 
servatory, if he expected any results 
or products of value. So why try it ina 
library? 

Mr Willcox, a much beloved former 
librarian of Peoria, in his early career, 
was most valuable in the library de- 
velopment of his day thruout the coun- 
try in the matter of making place for 
the public library in the political plans 
of state and city. His long years of 
study of library problems gained for 
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him conceptions of what the public li- 
brary might become, but when he had 
gained this knowledge, the infirmities 
of age prevented him from carrying 
out his theories. His successor came 
from other fields of endeavor, after 
long years of usefulness in them but 
which in no way prepared him for his 
new work, and ill-health prevented him 
also from arriving at a point of ex- 
cellence in his new occupation. 

The past experience of St. Paul is 
very similar and yet in both communi- 
ties there is heard proposals to put ex- 
cellent gentlemen, competent in some 
lines, but totally unacquainted with li- 


brary machinery, library methods, li- 
brary history, library purposes, library 
ideals, library potentialities, library ad- 
ministration, library relations, library 
material or its sources, and library 
products. To put these at the head of 
these dynamos for good or ill in the 
communities, that are supported by the 
people for the people and for no other 
purpose is a questionable trusteeship. 
Here is a place for real patriotism to 
exert itself much more effectively than 
can be done by passing resolutions 
however fine sounding or waving the 
flag ever so high. 





As It Is in 


HE women in library service owe 
T: debt of acknowledgment to 

Mr T. Franklin Currier, assistant 
librarian of Harvard College library, 
for a recent article in the Alumni Bul- 
letin of Harvard university (January 
5, 1922). 

Mr Currier’s recital was drawn out 
by an article in the Alumni Bulletin 
(December 15, 1921) by Prof Hart in 
which the latter essays to prove 
Harvard to be a national university, 
and in the course of which, he dis- 
misses women as university factors 
with the remark, “barring certain in- 
stances, petticoats are considered to 
have no place in Harvard or in a Har- 
vard catalog.” 

Mr Currier, after saying “Unfortu- 
nately this statement is only too true,” 
states that the time is ripe for taking 
serious account of the situation. He 
then sets out, the important and in- 
dispensable service that women are 
rendering to the university in technical 


Harvard 


and administrative positions in Har- 
vard offices and institutions. It is a 
creditable showing and Mr Currier has 
told it well. 

The question of woman’s place in 
the universe is one which can be 
solved only by time and the proof 
which will come with it. “Truth . 
will prevail” at length. It can not be 
stayed in coming and it certainly can 
not be hurried in developing—witness 
the unfolding of a rosebud. One may 
force its leaves apart, but every other 
rose takes the allotted time for arriv- 
ing. So as to whether groups of stu- 
dents in higher institutions of learning 
ought to be segregated on the lines of 
sex still furnishes a question for dis- 
cussion as it has for the past hundred 
years, at least, but the real situation is 
not yet made indisputable. It remains 
un the list of questions which when 
discussed in the present only churn 
the waters without arriving anywhere. 

But if Prof Hart is correctly quoted, 
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as undoubtedly he is in such a paper 
as the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, one 
may take exception to his manner of 
speaking. 

One cannot but regret that Prof 
Hart should do a thing of this kind, 
and the regret will not be so much for 
the discovery that one does not pos- 
sess the esteem of Prof Hart, which 
one had a right to expect, but that he 
who is usually so correct not only in 
fact but in his manner of statement, 
should lapse on so important a topic. 

One, of course, may not lay all the 
blame in this matter which is com- 
monly accepted to be true, to Prof 


Hart any more than some of the other 
deplorable things which one hears of 
Harvard attachés, but the attitude of 
mind which finds expression in such a 
triviality at this time of great world 
events and of great moral, spiritual 
and intellectual needs of Harvard and 
Harvard alumni, make it all the more 
regrettable that a thing of that kind 
should find place in a Harvard Uni- 
versity publication. 

Women sometimes help form public 
opinion west of the Alleghenies and 
anything which desires to be called 
“National” can not achieve without re- 
gard to them. 





Two Visiting Writers 


ing for some months that Mrs 

Margaret Asquith was coming to 
America to lecture and now the an- 
nouncement is made that Col Repping- 
ton is coming here for the same pur- 
pose. 

The question of public taste in such 
matters will be one of interest for on- 
lookers. Librarians may remember 
that when Mrs Asquith’s autobiog- 
raphy reached this country, an Eastern 
reviewer said merely, 

Margot, Margot, 
What rot! What rot! 

The “Diaries” of Col Reppington fall 
into the class that are sometimes pub- 
lished after a man dies but sel- 
dom, if ever, before then does the 
writer of such allow publication in 
his lifetime. One announcement of 
the tour of the latter speaks of 
the number of celebrities the latter 
knows intimately. One might wish 
that his recorded doings might have 


Tse public press has been herald- 


dealt with such “personalities” in their 
public careers alone. 

Librarians, it is to be hoped, will be 
honest enough, if they go to these lec- 
tures, to declare it is for any other 
reason than because they consider the 
two books referred to as a lure to hear 
more of what these two people think. 
If there is lack of definiteness in the 
minds of any librarian as to where 
these writers stand among their com- 
patriots, he or she has only to glance 


into the “Mirrors of Downing street” 
or the “Glass of fashion” to receive 


‘what would seem to be a very true re- 


flection of the valuations of the minds 
of both among their own worth-while 
countrymen. 





The librarian had finished telling 
the children about the plans for story 
hour during the coming winter. She 
had explained that they would be 
about Shakespeare’s plays and would 
be told in serial form. After the group 
adjourned one little girl approached 
shyly and asked, “Please ma’am. How 
many reels is going to be in this show?” 
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L’Heure Joyeuse 


A librarian interested in the develop- 
ment of the library for children in 
Brussels, allows an extract from a per- 
sonal letter received from the librarian, 
Mile Adrienne Levé of Brussels, as 
follows : 


Bibliothéque et Salle de Lecture pour En- 
fants, Brussels, Belgium 

What I have to say now, concerns my be- 
loved Heure Joyeuse. The number of our 
readers increases every day. It amounts 
now to above 975. Most of them are very 
young children (from 8 to 11) and-not all 
good readers, as you may guess. But, all 
the same, I think that in general they draw 
profit from their visits here, and as a rule, 
keep as quiet as might be expected. 

Last Thursday, we had 1/4 readers—by 
far too many when you consider that at 
least 15 were sitting on the floor while 20 
or more were waiting at the door. It was 
intolerable and I am sure that the question 
of our having larger rooms may not be put 
off any longer. Miss Carter thinks it too, 
and so does Madame Francois. The fact 
is that Monsieur Jacquemain may object, 
not because he supposes our rooms to be 
large enough, but merely because of our 
town’s flat purse. I certainly pity the flat- 
ness of such a purse, but far more do I weep 
on the exiguity of our rooms. 

Perhaps you remember the name of 
Madame Dangotte, the founder of a chil- 
dren’s library at Ghent before the war. 
She called here, two weeks ago, and thought 
our library very pretty. 

Qur “story hour” knows now a period of 
sticcess, not to say triumph (this through 
rrere modesty). When we do not tell stories 
on the appointed day, we feel persecuted the 
whole evening by thousands of half avowed 
little sighs, and we grow certainly uneasy. 
Now this proves that our children like the 
story hour,—and how I rejoice at the idea! 

I think I have now emptied my basket of 
news. No, I forgot to tell you that “L’école 
du service social, 11 rue de la Reinette,’ has 
organized a series of 36 lessons for the 
training of librarians. These lessons are 
given under the patronage of “Le Ministere 
des sciences et des arts.’ You guess that 
this very naturally follows the promulga- 
' tion of the “law on the libraries” which you 
have known when you were here. Now as 
I thought it would be good for me to fol- 
low those lessons, I asked M. Jacquemain’s 
permission, and now I am a pupil again. 
What the lessons will be I cannot tell you 
at present because I have heard only two. 
I shall be able to write more about them 
in my following letter. 


Concord 

Thru an inadvertence the address of 
Miss Grace Blanchard who wrote so 
charmingly on “Two test books” in 
the January number of Pusiic Lipra- 
RIES was given as Concord, Mass. in- 
stead of Concord, N. H. The latter 
city objects to losing the glory of its 
claim on Miss Blanchard. 





The secular press of the country 
during war times found much meaty 
material for comment in the human 
interest stories in connection with the 
library war service. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that when notice is 
given of a library convention, the re- 
porters still expect to find “good 
stuff.” One is led to see something of 
the spirit of Arnold Winklereid in the 
stories that grow out of what is said. 

These newspaper accounts furnish 
amusing reading to the librarians who 
understand what was said, when, and 
particularly who said it. 

For a week after the Chicago meet- 
ing, the newspapers over the country 
reported Mary Emogene Hazeltine, 
preceptor of the library school of Wis- 
consin, as having said “Some Jazz 
books in literature we do not mind, if 
they have a kick,” and a _ headline, 
“Jazzy books in literature favored by 
librarians” was often seen. Then Mr S. 
H. Ranck of the Public library of Grand 
Rapids, was quoted as advocating more 
than $3,000,000 appropriation for Chi- 
cago public library, and nearly $8,000,000 
for New York public library, and 
$100 for a town of 100, all at a dollar a 
head. 

Some day these things will be dif- 
ferent. 





Referring to a letter on another 
page, by Mr Longley Taylor of Chica- 
go, it furnishes occasion to say that it 
is foreign to the policy of Pusric L1- 
BRARIES to contribute in any way to a 
religious or political discussion, feel- 
ing its province lies in another direc- 
tion. 
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Copyright Legislation 

In America copyright legislation is 
older than the Republic. It is specifi- 
cally authorized in the federal Con- 
stitution of 1787, as follows: 

Art. I, Sec. & The Congress shall have 
power: To promote the progress of science 
and useful arts, by securing, for limited times, 
to authors and inventors, the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and discoveries. 

Before that, all of the 13 original 
states, except Delaware, had enacted a 
copyright law, between 1783 and 1786. 
Since then, there has been a_ steady 
stream of bills and acts, from the First 
Congress down. Their scope has ever 
broadened, and the author been more 
and more fortified in his right. 

Yet there remains a question, and a 
grave one, for it involves the nation’s 
good name. We have protected our 
own writers, but have been slow to 
recognize the foreigner. For a cen- 
tury, he could not secure United States 
copyright at all, unless he came here 
to reside. Even now there are such 
barriers that it is rarely sought. 

Under this stigma, high-minded 
men, in and out of Congress, have al- 
ways smarted, and from Henry Clay 
to Grover Cleveland diligently sought 
its effacement. More than a half cen- 
tury, however, had to pass before the 
scoring of even partial success. 

It was always the printers who 
blocked the way. 

At length in 1891, a so-called Inter- 
national Copyright Act did pass, but, 
while ostensibly removing the restric- 
tions against foreigners, it provided 
that the typesetting and lithography 
must be done in the United States. 
And in the revision of 1909 the same 
manufacturing clause, with binding 
added, was retained, except that books 
in languages other than English were 
exempted. 

This discrimination bars us from the 
International Copyright Union, found- 
ed at Berne in 1886. Its basic prin- 
ciple is that a single grant of copy- 
right has validity, without further 
formality, thruout the Union, 


But a new situation has now arisen, 
Since less than one per cent of the 
English books published are also copy- 
righted in the United States, the Ty- 
pothetae have announced their conse f 
to the repeal of the obnoxious clause 
(tho at the same time they demand a 
higher tariff). 

The Authors’ League of America set 
at once about preparing the necessary 
amendments for clearing the way to 
Berne. But at the moment of consum- 
mation, the publishers passed official 
resolutions that their approval would 
be given only on condition, 


That during the existence of the American 
copyright in any book, work of art, or musical 
composition, the importation into the United 
States shall be prohibited, unless such im. 
portation is made with the consent of the 
proprietor of the American copyright. 
Since then, their position has been 
somewhat modified, according to Mr 
R. R. Bowker, who reports now their 
willingness to have institutions and in- 
dividuals import, for use and not for 
sale, single copies of 
any book as published in the country of origin 
with the authorization of the author, or copy- 
right proprietor . . . provided the publisher 
of the American edition of such book has 
(within 10 days after written demand) 
declined or neglected to agree to supply such 


copy. 

The effect of either text would be 
that the order for such a book must 
be given to the American publisher. 
To qualify as American publisher he 
need not have had the remotest con- 
nection with the actual issue of the 
work. He may merely engage a terri- 
tory, then register and deposit a copy 
in Washington. In such instance he 
is in reality only a jobber, but one with 
a monopoly, and the libraries must 
pay his price. 

What that price (sans competition) 
might be, past experience has taught 
us only too well, since, despite the fair 
charges of many dealers for their Eng- 
lish stocks, certain important interna- 
tional publishers (maugre competi- 
tion) have been found to list such 
books of theirs at prices from 60 pert 
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cent to 165 per cent advance over 
London’s. 

How many of these contracts be- 
tween European publishers and Ameri- 
‘can dealers would be struck, one per- 
son’s guess is as good as another’s. 
So far as the proposed law is con- 
cerned, all foreign publications might 
be so handled. Certainly the books of 
assured sale would be shining marks 
for profiteering, because of the depreci- 
ation of foreign currency. 

This is not the publishers’ first at- 
tempt. They tried it in 1909. A 
strenuous campaign, in Congressional 
hearings and out, was conducted for 
five years, but they lost. In 1891, they 
came near taking the libraries in their 
sleep, and might have succeeded but 
for the Senate’s timely awakening. 
Senator Sherman sounded the alarm 
in a speech delivered February 9, and 
others followed, with the result that 
when the bill came to conference 
March 3, it was amended so as to in- 
sure to libraries the continuance of un- 
hampered importation. 

The publishers’ account of this mo- 
mentous decision is that thereby the 
United States swerved from its own, 
and the world’s, consistent copyright 
practice; that Congress, while then 
granting the right as usual, introduced 
at the same time such exceptions as to 
vitiate its value and so to violate its 
principle. 

This calls for an examination of 1) 
American practice, 2) European prac- 
tice, 3) the nature of copyright. 

American practice 

Prior to 1891, our enactments, in the 
respect here considered, all followed 
that of 1790. The ultimate bill whence 
sprang this Act was introduced by a 
Representative from Connecticut. Con- 
necticut was the first of the original 
States to legislate on copyright. Here 
is the way this parent Act of January, 
1783, defined infringement: 

If any person or persons within the said 
term of 14 years as aforesaid, shall presume 


to print or reprint any such book, pamphlet, 
map or chart within this State, or to import 


or introduce into this State for sale, any 
copies thereof, reprinted beyond the limits of 
this State, or shall knowingly publish, vend 
and utter, or distribute the same without the 
consent of the proprietor thereof in writing, 
signed in the presence of two credible wit- 
nesses, every such person or persons shall for- 
feit, etc. 

The prohibition is against importa- 
tion for sale. Similarly spoke eight more 
of the twelve colonies legislating. 

Of the other three, the Maryland 
Act of April 21, 1783, is typical: 

Tlf any other person. . . shall print, re- 
print, import or bring into the State, or cause 
to be printed, reprinted, imported or brought 
inte the State, any such book . . . without 
the consent of the proprietor . . . or know- 
ing the same to be so printed, reprinted, im- 
ported or brought into the State, without the 
consent of the proprietors, shall sell, publish 
or expose to sale, any such book . . . with- 
out... consent... such offender . 
shall forfeit, etc. 

The first Federal Act, May 31, 1790, 
follows the second or more general 
form. In all cases, it is to be remem- 
bered, these pronouncements concern 
only works by authors resident in the 
United States. 

Now that the Connecticut and Mary- 
land forms were not regarded by Con- 
gress as contradictory is clearly indi- 
cated in the text of the second Federal 
Act on copyright, April 29, 1802, sup- 
plementary to the first, “and extending 
the benefits thereof to the arts of de- 
signing, engraving, and etching histor- 
ical and other prints,” as stated in the 
title. Now these benefits are secured 
by calling it an infringement 
if any print-seller or other person . . . shall 
engrave, etch or work . or copy or sell, 
or cause to be engraved, etched, copied or 
sold . . . or shall print, reprint, or import 
for sale, or cause to be printed, reprinted, or 
imported for sale, any such print . . . with- 
out . . . consent, etc. 

The founders of American practice 
forbade the importation of an American 
author’s book if for sale, and freely al- 
lowed the importation of a foreign au- 
thor’s works (unless here resident), 
even going so far as to deny him copy- 
right. By implication, they allowed 
importation of any book, if for use, but 
this has never been tested in court. 
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Foreign practice 

Nor abroad does this point appear 
ever to have been under judicial re- 
view, according to the statement of 
foreign statute law (and commen- 
taries) presented by request at the 
joint session of the Senate and House 
Committees on Patents, March 29, 
1908, by the Librarian of Congress. 

The British law of 1911 provides 
that 
Copyright in a work shall also be deemed 
to be infringed by any person who. . . (d) 
imports for sale or hire into any part of His 
Majesty’s dominions to which this Act extends, 
any work which to his knowledge infringes 
copyright or would infringe copyright if it had 
been made in His Majesty’s dominions. 

If it be claimed that this is not spe- 
cific, we then must fall back upon the 
Acts of 1842 and 1844. The former 
prohibited importation for sale or hire 
of foreign reprints of British works. 
The latter (not repealing this) pro- 
hibited all importation save from coun- 
try of origin. In both instances, of 
course, we are here dealing with prints 
authorized, but imported without con- 
sent. These Acts came to court in 
1896, and while importation of foreign 
books for use was not in issue, it was 
remarked upon and apparently by all 
four judges in the two courts regarded 
as implicit in both Acts. 

Canada allows libraries, etc., to im- 
port the English original. The indi- 
vidual must get his thru the Canadian 
licensee, who, however, must charge 
at the English price. 

Belgium penalizes only the importa- 
tion of the illicit edition for a commer- 
cial purpose, not one for private use. 

So Germany, by the law of 1870, tho 
the present statutes omit the limita- 
tion. The best commentators, how- 
ever, regard the privilege as still ex- 
istent. 

The law of other countries is not ex- 
plicit, and the authorities are, accord- 
ingly, divided, or uncertain. 

For us, British practice outweighs 
all else. As to whether an Englishman 
can import an American author’s book 
copyrighted on both sides, here is the 


opinion of the long-time Secretary of 
the English Authors’ League: 

In answer to your questions, there is noth- 
ing whatever, so far as I can see, to prevent 
the importation into England of copies of the 
American edition, whatever price the Amer- 
ican edition may have been published at, 
. . . The remedy would be, of course, a 
remedy under the contract in the courts, and 
not under any statute. : 

The nature of copyright 

Copyright is not an inherent, but a 
conferred right. Its terms are fixed by 
the law. There are other rights, with 
which it must dovetail. Its boundaries 
are subject to adjustment from time 
to time, from country to country. The 
legislature may restrict in any direc- 
tion. The restriction, if. placed, is im- 
posed with the idea of a larger good 
to be gained. The assign, the pub- 
lisher, buys the author’s. product with 
full knowledge of these restrictions, 
and barters accordingly. 

Copyright, as any other investiture, 
has a purpose. That purpose, in the 
words of the Constitution is “to pro- 
mote the progress of science and use- 
ful arts.” To such promotion, the re- 
striction on the right may be as potent 
as the exercise of its residue. Thus, 
Congress has never allowed American 
publishers to corner European publica- 
tions as against educational founda- 
tions, tho to the author, whom alone 
the Constitution would reward, such 
importation is not a lost sale, and, 
since for use, it breaks no seller’s 
sealed area. Similarly, when Educa- 
tion returns to port, no duty is laid; 
at home, her domicile is free of tax. 
She comes to the author’s market and 
pays his price, but she will not pay a 
publisher-jobber, no matter what his 
livery, for admittance at her own gates. 

We offer, therefore, the following 


Resolutions 

Whereas, The Authors’ League of America 
proposes national legislation, including repeal 
of the so-called “manufacturing clause” in the 
present copyright law, in order to pave the 
way for the United States’ entry into the 
International Copyright Union; and 

Whereas, The American Publishers’ Copy- 
right League (now the Bureau of Copyright 
of the National Association of Book Pub- 

















lishers) went on official record at its last ses- 
sion as supporting such legislation only on 
condition that libraries and persons be pro- 
hibited by law from importing the foreign 
(tho authorized) editions of works copy- 
righted also in the United States, except by 
permission of the American copyright owners ; 
Be It Resolved, That the Council of the 
American Library Association records its 
pleasure at the prospect of authors’ securing, 
without expense or formality, the international 
protection that is their admitted right; 
Resolved, Further, That the Council re- 
affirm, however, the Association’s wonted dis- 
approval of any measure that would curtail 
or cancel the existing privileges of importa- 
tion, supported, as they are, by American pre- 
cedent and violative neither of the Federal 
Constitution nor of foreign practice; 
Resolved, That the Committee on Book Buy- 
ing and that on Federal and State Relations 
be and are hereby instructed to take every 
proper and feasible measure toward rendering 
these resolutions as effective as possible. 


M. L. RANEY. 





State Certification of Librarians 

In this article I have attempted to 
give a brief survey of the attempts 
made by various state library associa- 
tions toward the certification of libra- 
rians, with results so far obtained. I 
do not maintain that the article is com- 
plete or that I have brought forward 
all points worthy of emphasis, but I 
have gathered together from the dif- 
ferent library journals to which I have 
access, material which seems to me of 
interest and importance in the con- 
sideration of this most important sub- 
ject. A brief list of references at the 
end may be of use to anyone who 
wishes a more detailed study of the 
different schemes which I have sum- 
marized. 

For several years the certification of 
librarians has been a leading topic of 
discussion by state library associations. 
The state associations realize that to 
be most effective, certification should 
be a legislative measure and in many 
instances an attempt to attain this end 
has been made. In other cases, a vol- 
untary system seems to be the only 
feasible one for the present, but it is 
hoped that legislation will be the ulti- 
mate result. The crying need for 
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trained librarians, the inability of in- 
sufficiently trained people to meet the 
demands of even the average position, 
must bring about some form of stand- 
ardization and certification. 


California— Prior to the meeting of 
the legislature in 1917, the subject of 
certification was discussed in Califor- 
nia with a view to having a bill intro- 
duced at the 1917 session. It was 
finally decided, however, that no bill 
would be introduced at that time. At 
the annual meeting of the California 
library association at Riverside in 
April, 1920, the matter was again 
brought before the Association and 
definite action urged in the near fu- 
ture. The subject was discussed at 
district meetings and the conclusion 
reached that it was best to again post- 
pone the introduction of a bill to an- 
other session, first trying out a volun- 


‘tary system of certification under the 


California library association. A ten- 
tative plan was therefore drawn up by 
the Certification committee, was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
association in June, 1921, and was 
unanimously adopted. The plan pro- 
vides for a committee of five members 
which shall have the power to adopt 
rules for its own governance, establish 
grades of certificates, hold examina- 
tions, and issue certificates. 


Library Journal 42:70 Ja ’17; News Notes 
of _ Libraries 12:278 Ja 17, 16:6-7 
ja 24, 


Illinois—At a meeting of the Illinois 
library association in October, 1916, 
the Legislative committee advised that 
a certification bill be introduced at the 
1917 session of the General Assembly. 
The bill provided for a board of library 
examiners to determine grades of serv- 
ice, hold examinations and issue cer- 
tificates. Those employed on a cer- 
tain date and also those who had been 
in the service of libraries previous to 
that time, would be exempt from ex- 
amination. The subject was carefully 
considered and owing to difficulties 
that presented themselves, it was de- 
cided not to introduce the bill in 1917. 
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The matter was taken up again at a 
later date and the certification bill 
finally introduced at the session of 
1921. The bill failed of passage. 

Illinois Libraries 3:21-2 Ap ’21, 3:42 Jl 21; 
Library Journal 46:690 S 1 ’21; PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 21:456-7 D 16, 22:73 F 17, 
25 :584-5 D ’20, 26:381-2 Jl ’21. 

Indiana—At the 1915 session of the 
Indiana legislature, an amendment to 
the general library law was proposed. 
It provided that all librarians em- 
ployed in a library receiving support 
from an assessed valuation of one mil- 
lion dollars or more and supported in 
whole or in part by public funds, must 
after August 1, 1915, hold a certificate 
of qualifications granted by a Board 
of library examiners. The board, ap- 
pointed by the Public library commis- 
sion, was to determine grades of serv- 
ice, hold examinations, grant certifi- 
cates, and accredit library schools. 
The bill failed of passage. 

Library Journal 40:439-40 Je ’15, 41:9 Ja 
16; PUBLIC LIBRARIES 20:113- 4 Mr ’I5. 

Iowa—In October, 1919, the Iowa li- 
brary association appointed a board 
composed of the chairman and secre- 
tary of the Iowa library commission, a 
trustee, a librarian, and a library as- 
sistant, the last three to be elected for 
a term of three years each by the Iowa 
library association. Four grades of 
certificates are to be issued: 

Grade A—Life certificate. 

Grade B—Five year certificate. 

Grade C—Three year certificate. 

Grade D—One year certificate. 

Each grade requires library training 
and experience or its equivalent. The 
plan is not retroactive, nor does it af- 
fect librarians who now hold positions 
unless they wish to apply for cer- 
tificates. 

The first meeting of the Certifica- 
tion board was held in January, 1920, 
and an executive committee authorized. 
At a meeting of the Executive com- 
mittee held during the summer, the 
first certificate was issued. 

Iowa Library Quarterly 8:220-21 O-N-D ’20; 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 26:81 F ’21; Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin 16 :93-4 Je ’20. 


Minnesota— In February, 1920, the 
Certification committee appointed by 
the Minnesota library association met 
at St. Paul, and as a result, the first 
draft of a certification scheme was 
made. At a meeting of the Board in 
January, 1921, the plans of the former 
committee were discussed and some 
changes made. The scheme which is 
at the present time only tentative, 
provides for a board of five members 
to issue certificates in four grades, 
each grade depending upon general 
education, library training and experi- 
ence. It is not retroactive nor does it 
affect those who already hold positions. 

Minn. Dept. of Education. Library Notes 
and News 6:77-8 Mr ’20, 6:144 Mr ’21; PUB- 
LIC LIBRARIES 25:389 Jl ’20; Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin 16:94-5 Je ’20. 

New Jersey—At the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey library association 
in April, 1921, it was moved and car- 
tied that a committee be appointed to 
draw up a statement on certification 
and standardization of library service. 
Let us look for a report from New Jer- 
sey in the near future. 

Library Journal 46:468 My 15 ’21. 


New York—For the last five years, the ff 


New York library association has 
been discussing certification, each year 
bringing the subject closer to a defi- 
nite issue. At a meeting of the asso 
ciation at Lake Placid in September, 
1920, a certification plan was adopted. 
The plan provides for the issuing of 
certificates in four grades: 

Librarians’ life state certificate. 

Five year certificate. 

Three year certificate. 

Two year certificate. 
Each has a definite standard of train- 
ing and experience. It applies only to 
the position of head librarian or di- 
rector, and is compulsory only in 
places of 3000 population or over. It 
is compulsory only as vacancies occur 
after the plan goes into effect, and tho 
it does not provide for the issuing of 
certificates to those who do not qual- 
ify for them, it does not deprive any- 
one of his present position. Legisla- 
tion making this certification plan pos- 
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sible has been secured by the passage 
of a bill at the 1921 session of the New 
York legislature, authorizing the re- 
gents to fix standards of library serv- 
ice in state-aided or tax-supported li- 
braries. 

A recommendation for service grants 
which would provide for an allotment 
of public money to be used toward the 
payment of salaries of certified libra- 
rians, was also submitted by the asso- 
ciation. Owing, however, to the econ- 
omy program of the state administra- 
tion, it was decided not to urge this 
matter for the present. 

Library Journal 46:689 S 1 ’21; New York 
Libraries 7:91-2 Ag ’20, 7:127-30 N ’20; PUB- 
LIC LIBRARIES 25:563-5 D ’20; Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin 16:95-7 Je ’20. 

Ohio—In 1908, the Ohio library asso- 
ciation unanimously gave its sanction 
to a bill providing for a state board of 
library examiners and the examination 
of librarians. The bill provided that 
no one, a year from its passage, could 
hold a position in a public library in 
Ohio without a certificate. The cer- 
tificate might be “for life’ in which 
case the applicant must have had five 
years’ experience, or temporary for a 
certain number of years. Anyone al- 
ready holding a position and who 
would have had five years’ experience 
at the time the act became effective 
would be exempt from examination, 
but all others must take an examina- 
tion and receive a certificate. The cer- 
tificates were to be valid in any pub- 
lic library in the state, but the larger 
public libraries might issue certificates 
thru a local board to be valid only in 
the library where issued. The bill was 
introduced into the legislature, but 
failed of passage. 

In 1912 a bill was drawn up amend- 
ing sections of the general code of 
Ohio, so as to provide for examination 
and certification of librarians. This bill 
was intended as a substitute for a pro- 
posed Civil Service amendment which 
would include Ohio libraries in the op- 
eration of the general Civil Service 
law. With the dropping of the ob- 
jectional feature of the Civil Service 
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amendment, the certification feature 
was also dropped. 

The subject of certification is still 
under consideration by the Ohio li- 
brary association. 

A. L. A. Bulletin 11:139 Jl 717; Library 
Journal 33:205-6 My ’08, 33:507-8 D ’08, 34:2 
Ja ’09, 42:121 F 717. 

Rhode Island— In 1921, a bill was in- 
troduced into the Rhode Island legis- 
lature giving the state board of educa- 
tion power to issue certificates to li- 
brarians, and to establish rules and 
regulations as regards efficiency and 
service. It also provided for service 
grants for libraries that conformed to 
the rules. This bill failed, but a sub- 
stitute passed which provided for state 
aid and it is expected that certification 
will be the ultimate result. 

Library Journal 46:689-90 S 1 ’21. 

South Dakota— At the annual meetiny 
of the South Dakota library associa- 
tion in October, 1918, certification of 
librarians was discussed, and when the 
association met in October, 1920, a 
plan was presented by the Certification 
committee. It was adopted with one 
slight change. This plan was printed 
in the South Dakota Bulletin for Sep- 
tember 1920. (I have not had access te 
this bulletin.) 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 23 :485 D 718, 25 :607 
D ’20; South Dakota Bulletin S ’20. 

Wisconsin—At the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin library association in 
October, 1918, a tentative plan for pro- 
posed legislation was presented by the 
Committee on certification. In the 
time following the presentation of this 
report, it was urged that Wisconsin 
librarians give the subject careful con- 
sideration, and send to the committee 
any suggestions they had to offer. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent out and results tab- 
ulated. At the annual meeting in Oc- 
tober, 1920, the report of the Certifica- 
tion committee was adopted and the com- 
mittee instructed to draft the plan into 
statute form. Consequently, a certifica- 
tion bill was introduced at the 1921 ses- 
sion. It passed the legislature, and was 
signed by the governor, 
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The Wisconsin certification plan pro- 
vides for a board of five members, and 
for the issuing of certificates in four 
grades depending upon academic educa- 
tion, library training and experience. It 
furthermore provides that for these 
qualiifications may be substituted equiva- 
lent attainments as shown in examina- 
tions held by the. State Certification 
Board. After January 1, 1923, no libar- 
ian or full time assistant may be em- 
ployed in any public library stipported in 
whole or in part by public funds, except 
in a city of the first class, who does not 
hold a library certificate. Anyone al- 
ready holding a position on that date, 
however, may retain his position. 

In brief, “The Wisconsin plan of certi- 
fication was worked out on three princi- 
ples, the establishment of distinct grades 
of service, the safeguarding of the rights 
and interests of those already in library 
work, and the opportunty for anyone to 
enter library work by tests of his educa- 
tion, training and experience.” 

Library Journal 46:62 Ja 15 ’21, 46:690 S 1 
21; Wisconsin Library Bulletin 14:236-7 N 
18, 16:179-81 N ’20. 

Etta L. Camper, Senior assistant 

University of California library. 





Pages from Poole’s Index 

The New York public library has 
made photostat reproductions of the 
first 27 pages of the 1891 revision of 
Poole’s Index, and is ready to supply 
photostat positives of any of these 
pages at a reasonable rate. 

In most libraries these preliminary 
pages are thumbed to pieces or so be- 
grimed as to be practically illegible. 
This reproduction affords to libraries 
an opportunity to replace individual 
pages or to secure the whole of the 
preliminary matter in form for binding 
as a separate pamphlet. 

The preface takes up pages i-xii; the 
list of codperating libraries is given 
on page xiii; a list of abbreviations, 
titles and imprints is given on pages 
xiv-xix; a chronological conspectus of 
the serials indexed is on xx-xxvii. 

H. M. LypENneEsre, 
Reference librarian. 


American Library Institute 
The American Library Institute has 
elected as its president for the three 


years, 1922-1924, Dr Clement Walker f 


Andrews, librarian of The John Crerar 
library, Chicago, and as its secretary- 
treasurer for the same period, Dr 
Theodore Wesley Koch, _ librarian 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 
The following have been reélected as 
Fellows for a term of ten years: 
Richard Rogers Bowker. 
Gratia A. Countryman 
Electra C. Doren 
Caroline M. Hewins 
Theresa Hitchler 
George Iles 
W. Dawson Johnston 
The following have been elected as 
new Fellows for the same term: 
Edith Guerrier 
M. Llewellyn Raney 
The present Board of the American 
Library Institute consists of: 
Clement Walker Andrews, President 
Theodore Wesley Koch, Secretary and 
Treasurer 
Harry M. Lydenberg (term expires 1923) 
Arthur E. Bostwick (term expires 1924) 
George H. Locke (term expires 1925) 
Ernest _C. Richardson (term expires 1926) 
Mary Eileen Ahern (term expires 1927) 
ANDREW KEoGH. 
Yale University library. 
January 20, 1922. 





A boy is a man in the cocoon. You 
do not know what it is going to be- 
come—his life is big with possibil- 
ities. He may make or unmake kings, 
change boundary lines between states, 
write books that will mould character, 
or invent machines that will revolu- 
tionize the commerce of the world. 

Be a bit patient with him—you 
are dealing with Soul-Stuff. Destiny 
awaits just around the corner. 

“T think,” said President Lincoln, as 
he took up his pen to sign a pardon 
for a condemned soldier, “I think this 
boy can do us more good above the 
ground than under it.” 





We are apt to become like the things 
upon which we center our thoughts. 
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Typing Missing Pages 

I have a few suggestions for typing 
pages to supply those missing from li- 
brary books, that may be of interest to 
those who are doing such work. 

The typed space on the newly typed 
page must correspond in size and must 
register with the printed page. 

To secure this the simplest way is to 
place the new and blank sheet, cut to size, 
atop the printed page which is the copy, 
and with a pin prick thru the blank 
sheet at the four corners which show the 
boundaries of the print on the printed 
page. The printing will show thru suf- 
ficiently for these marks to be made. 
Type within these boundaries on both 
sides of the sheet. If further help is 
needed make a pencil line to mark out 
the rectangle of print. 

The register and consequently the mar- 
gins will then be the same as in the 
printed book and will have sufficient mar- 
gin for rebinding, providing, of course, 
the original margins were wide enough. 

A typed page, if copied as to para- 
graphing of original, will usually occupy 
one third more space than the original. 
An extra page not completely filled with 
typing is the result. This cannot be 
avoided without too much time spent in 
calculation and experiment. The extra 
page should take regular paging with the 
exponent a. In case of many pages be- 
ing typed, number regularly until pages 
are exhausted, then begin with exponent. 
For instance, if missing pages are from 
25-33, number the typed pages consecu- 
tively from 25-33, then 33a, 33b, and so 
on. 

A help in economizing space is to dis- 
card the use of the machine hyphen at 
the end of a line when occasion seems 
to demand its use, and instead to pencil 
ina hyphen. This not only occupies less 
space but the page appears more uniform. 

After punctuation marks, spaces can be 
omitted, as;in this case, in place of, 
as; in this case. 

It would seem quite legitimate in some 
nction and in books where literary style 
is not for purpose of study, to abbreviate 
words, such words as thro, tho, etc. In 
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some places the word said could be used 
in place of the longer word answered. 
These devices, however, for reducing 
space and improving appearance must be 
used with judgment. 

Work looks better if paper matching 
the tint of the printed page can be used. 
This is not always possible, but avoid 
paper a bluish white or paper obviously 
too thin. 

Tip in pages before sending to binder. 
Title pages: 

All that is necessary on the title page, 
is author and title and call number, vol- 
ume number if the book calls for one. 
Publisher is not necessary. 

GERTRUDE STILES, 
; Supervisor of binding. 
Cleveland public library. 





A little folder sent out by the Okla- 
homa library commission is the most at- 
tractive piece of full and important li- 
brary information for the people of that 
state of any commission bulletin we have 
seen. Black and white cuts on every 
page which is filled with information, 
add to the attractiveness. 

The first page is headed by a black and 
white cut of the parcel post man with his 
box of books labeled Traveling Library. 
Underneath is the following: 


In This Library You Will Find 
Books for Every Age and Mind: 


Glad-day books 

Sad-day books 

Books to make you gay or wise 
Office books 

Shop room books 

Books to make your pay check rise 


Outdoor books 

Indoor books 

Books of tales of sea and land 
Funny books 

Sunny books 

Fairy tales and pirate’s band 


Boyhood books 

Manhood books 

Books for golden youth and age 
Camping books 

Tramping books 

Books for child and books for sage 


In the traveling libraries of the Okla- 
homa Library Commission there are books 
for “Everybody”. 
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Midwinter Chicago Meetings 
A. L. A. Council 

The mid-winter meeting of the coun- 
cil of the American Library Associa- 
tion was held in Chicago, December 
29-30, 1921. The attendance was not 
so large as usual, doubtless owing to 
the fact that it was announced before 
hand that the meetings of the council 
would, with one exception, be closed. 
The importance of the topics an- 
nounced for discussion brought a num- 
ber of members whose library service 
will be more or less affected if the pro- 
posed action of the .resolutions dis- 
cussed, is, or is not taken by govern- 
ment and other agencies. The sub- 
jects for discussion had been in -the 
hands of the committees to which they 
had been intrusted and the reports, in 
a good many instances, showed evi- 
dence of careful consideration by those 
who were interested in these matters. 

The first committee report was with 
regard to the affiliation of the state as- 
sociations and the report was present- 
ed by Edward D. Tweedell. An in- 
teresting point which came up in the 
discussion was the fact that there were 
two state bodies in Indiana applying 
for membership. Mr Sanborn, a mem- 
ber of the committee which provided 
for the erection of “chapters of A. L. 
A.” expressed the opinion that it was 
not intended that any state should 
have more than one chapter. 

The A. L. A. committee on chapter 
affiliation recommended that chapter 
affiliation be granted to the following 
state associations: 


Colorado Minnesota 
Connecticut Montana 
Indiana Nebraska 
Indiana Trustees | New Hampshire 
Iowa North Carolina 
Kansas Ohio 

Maine Pacific-Northwest 
Michigan South Dakota 


The committee also suggested that 
the phrase “chapter of A. L. A. asso- 
ciation” be used following the name of 
the state association on letter heads and 
other printed material. 


Libraries 


Samuel H. Ranck of Grand Rapids 
reported for the committee on the sub- 
ject of library revenues. Mr Ranck 
emphasized the idea that if the A. L. 
A. adopts a standard of reasonable 
support for libraries it should couple 
with it an idea of what may be con- 
sidered a reasonable standard of serv- 
ice that should go with such support. 
He pointed out that the purchasing 
power of a dollar is different in dif- 
ferent places, and that a general stand- 
ard of measurement would be nec- 
essary. 

Mr Ranck thought there was an or- 
ganized campaign of certain classes 
of citizens to combat taxation of all 
kinds for all sorts of purposes. He 
presented the idea that most of our 
present ills are due to the high cost of 
government. There seems to be a 
concerted movement to discredit gov- 
ernmental activities as being extrava- 
gant. There are 15,000,000 persons 
drawing livelihood from tax supported 
positions. Business men are thinking 
that the country has gone too far with 
reference to the support of educational 
purposes and that it is too costly and 
too great a burden on business. An- 
other phase, however, is a movement 
to tax public properties and other 
municipal activities that have always 
been exempt from taxation. This is 
for the purpose of cutting down the 
tax on general property. 

Mr Ranck quoted the opinion of a 
very successful business man_ before 
whom he had laid the proposition and 
who knows the libraries in Europe and 
America for he said, “I always use 
the library wherever I go.” “You li- 
brarians,” he said, “are too modest. 
The biggest asset the libraries of the 
United States have is the spirit of serv- 
ice on the part of the employes. I do 
not know how you get it. Certainly 
not with the money you pay. It is the 
kind of thing that any commercial en- 
terprise would be only too glad to pay 
for, if we could get it. It is the kind 
of thing that certain hotels advertise 
but do not give. Money alone will not 
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do it. It does not exist so far, as the 


production point of view is concerned. 
Men whose wages have been increased 
from $15 and $20 to $35 and $50 a 
week don’t possess it.” 

One dollar per capita is not enough 
for doing the thing the libraries are 
doing in the community. The average 
on $100 from taxation in the country is 
53c but that does not take into account 
the revenues from other sources. The 
highest tax is $1.47 per capita. The 
Boston public library has, from taxa- 
tion alone, 99+- cents. In addition to 
that they have considerable income 
from bequests. Many libraries are now 
getting from taxation alone over $1 
per capita from the community. The 
point was brought out that the highest 
rates are not in the great cities but in 
such places as Gary, Indiana, Newton, 
Mass., East Cleveland and others. 

The human asset of a city can reach 
its highest value only thru the devel- 
opment of the intelligence and charac- 
ter of the people. Too many persons 
are accustomed to think of wealth in 
terms of dollars and property, not 
thinking of the greatest asset of a com- 
munity—the people. The intelligence 
and character of the people as they are 
developed increase the productive power 
of a community. 

Good books have always been recog- 
nized as a powerful means in the de- 
velopment of the individual. No sec- 
tion of a state or city can be allowed 
to grow up in ignorance, because of its 
vital relation to all the rest of the 
state. This is the basis on which leg- 
islation with reference to the schools 
is based. Public libraries are an essen- 
tial part of the educational machinery 
of the state. Of all the institutional 
agencies, they are the most democratic 
and appealing, serving all ages from all 
classes. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the state to provide for the adequate 
support of the public libraries by gen- 
eral state laws. The general state laws 
of our country provide little or only 
what might be called mandatory sup- 
port. Laws affecting schools are 
based on the idea that it is the duty of the 
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state to equalize the educational op- 
portunities for all the people regard- 
less of the inequality of wealth in the 
different sections. A community that 
has $14,000 taxable property or wealth 
should pay some of the money derived 
from taxation on its property for the 
education of the child living in the dis- 
trict in which there is only $1400. This 
principle should apply to libraries as 
well as to schools. The people to be 
served should be the first considera- 
tion rather than the wealth of the 
community where the people live. 

The A. L. A. should express an opin- 
ion as to about how much service may 
reasonably be expected from a given 
amount of money. There is no stand- 
ard that can be set, however, as to 
what work will cost in various com- 
munities, but the A. L. A. should de- 
clare itself that a certain amount per 
capita of the population to be served 
is a reasonable minimum for the li- 
brary service. 

The discussion brought out that the 
reason for the cut was that too many 
communities felt the library to be un- 
important; assessment in various lo- 
calities is so different that it is not a 
fair basis of comparison. The taxa- 
tion should be based on terms of popu- 
lation and not on the wealth. Libra- 
ries in many communities are faring 
very well because the service is appre- 
ciated, but in most cities the libraries 
are not so well supported, relatively, 
as the schools. 

When the community has a per 
capita tax, the economizer cannot exer- 
cise much personal control. He can- 
not keep the population from growing 
and, therefore, cannot affect its upkeep. 
A number of libraries .testified that the 
library appropriation was the only one 
that was not cut. The smaller the 
town the greater the disposition to 
consider the library necessary. 

In many places progressive business 
men are on the board and want to do 
things and want somebody to tell them 
how. The A. L. A. is the organization 
to do it. 
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Miss Robinson protested against the 
librarian’s attitude in the matter of 
economies for the library, stating that 
in some instances the librarian was 
willing to spend her own salary and 
do extra work in order that books may 
be provided for the community. 

Reference was made to New York, 
Detroit and other large cities having 
too much money at one dollar per cap- 
ita, but Mr Ranck called attention to 
the fact that one dollar per capita did 
not mean from taxation alone but from 
all revenue, and he was of the opinion 
that if the incomes of all the endowed 
libraries were taken into consideration 
the income would be pretty well up 
according to the population. 

Mr Bishop pointed out that what 
librarians are expected to answer is 
“What is a reasonable amount for car- 
rying on library activities?” It is not 
so much the factors that have to be 
taken into account but the greater dif- 
ficulty of the absence of any statement 
on the part of any authoritative body 
as to what is a minimum. “What is a 
fair percentage of the income of a uni- 
versity to be devoted to libraries?” is 
a well-known query. What is wanted 
is something definite on which to work 
or beyond which one may find a rea- 
sonable basis for support. 

Mr Dudgeon called attention to the 
unavoidable need of a minimum limit for 
a northern town of 1000 population, 
and asked how far one would get run- 
ning a heating plant and paying a jani- 
tor on $1000 a year. 

In answer to the objection that large 
cities do not need so much money as 
the proposed standard will provide, a 
point was well made that most large 
libraries would stand more service 
than now exists. The public will 
agree to pay if they really get the 
service. Attention was called to the 
fact that the per capita basis served 
better in a city where a great many 
people do not add to the per capita 
wealth. As a city becomes industrial 
there are many people who do not add 
to the community wealth, but in a 
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rural community the library can be 
supported on a per capita basis. The 
county may be a very rich county with 
not a large population. 

Dr Richardson said that in view of 
all the different facts in the case he 
was of the opinion that the minimum 
should be named as people generally 
thought of minimums in making cal- 
culations for the library. 

The general feeling seemed to be 
that libraries as educational institu- 
tions should advance the idea that 
equal library privileges were as essen- 
tial for all communities as equal school 
privileges. The state helps smaller 
communities not only in educational 
matters but helps to provide state 
roads and other material things, and 
these small communities should have 
their equal privileges in the matter of 
libraries. 

The discussion brought out a good 
many points so that the report was re- 
ferred back to the committee with in- 
structions to include in it the material 
which discussion had brought out. 
There was the closest attention paid 
by all those present. 

Dr M. L. Raney’s presentation of the 
committee’s report on copyright legisla- 
tion was such a masterly presentation 
both in substance, form and manner that 
one hesitates at trying to report it. His 
address is given on p. 92. Very seldom 
has the A. L. A. listened to a more 
comprehensive, logical and masterly 
presentation of any subject. 

Copyright legislation has appeared 
several times before in the councils of 
the library craft and the announcement 
that it would receive attention at the 
mid-winter meeting brought consider- 
able interest, not only from the new 
libraries sure to be affected by the 
proposed ownership of the selling priv- 
ileges under the transfer of copyright 
ownership, but from some of the old 
libraries that have been on the defen- 
sive against the curtailment of the li- 
brary’s privilege of importation for 
many years. The City public library, 
Springfield, Mass., New York public 
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library, the University of Wisconsin, 
the John Crerar library and indeed 
most of the large libraries were keenly 
alert to the presentation of the matter 
on both sides. 

Frederic G. Melcher, secretary of the 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, presented an explanation of the 
publishers’ position in the matter at 
the afternoon session. Mr Melcher 
explained that his invitation came to 
him as managing editor of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly and that he could hardly 
claim to be a delegate from the pub- 
lishers. 

His early training had been in the 
book-selling camp but for the last few 
years he had been closer to the pub- 
lishers and librarians. He was inter- 
ested in the distribution of books and 
from that point would speak with in- 
terest. 

Mr Melcher took exception to the 
feeling that the publishers are not in- 
terested in the common welfare or ap- 
proach the matter in any other way 
than in the endeavor to get a fair bill. 

The present bill has been under dis- 
cussion for a number of years. The 
Printers’ association had agreed to the 
elimination of the manufacturing 
clause. Since then the discussion has 
been going on rapidly. Mr Solberg 
and Mr Schueler had spent some time 
with Dr Bowker at Glendale and he 
had also had much _ correspondence 
with Major Putnam, and that group 
was far more able to explain it than 
any one else. They had not agreed 
on it because of any bargaining with 
any other interest but because they 
believed in its justice and soundness. 
Mr Melcher thought it was not fair 
to say that because the libraries were 
not in the bill the people were not rep- 
resented. He said if, in the importa- 
tion of bocks, the libraries consume 10 
per cent of the books free of duty, it 
means a higher price for the general 
public on the other 90 per cent of the 
books. Booksellers and others are pro- 
testing against this. 

In relation to the reference in the 
U. S. constitution to the copyright, he 
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thought this ought not to have any 
place in the argument, since the dis- 
tribution of books, in 1789 for instance, 
was quite different from that of 1911. 
The constitution spoke merely of the 
author’s right, and the committee’s 
resolution spoke merely of the author’s 
right, forgetting that 50 per cent of the 
books are not conceived by the au- 
thors but by other people. It is the 
proprietorship, the conceiving mind of 
the people that should be protected, 
whether it be an encyclopedia, or a 
series of books, or books for children 
or anything of that kind. Then the 
author has the movie right and the 
dramatic right. These rights have 
gone to the authors but there is some- 
thing to-be said on the part of the 
publishers in losing these rights. 

Mr Melcher said he had felt the 
sting in the slant about ethics in pub- 
lishing and hoped that all the enthusi- 
asm that could be had, would be put 
back of the attempt for an entrance 
into the Berne convention, which was 
a prime object and would be given 
value. 

He referred to the wall that had 
been put around books called “clas- 
sics” so that people do not have the 
right to buy what they want and when 
they wish to, because the copyright has 
covered the right to them; however, 
any book that has not been covered by 
the copyright may be obtained. The 
manufacturing clause also made it im- 
possible for the English author to do 
otherwise than manufacture in this 
country if he saw a large possible sale 
in sight. ; 

American publishers claim as a com- 
pensation for giving up the manufac- 
turing clause that as long as there ex- 
ists in the United States a copyright 
in a ‘book, its importation should be 
forbidden unless it is done with the 
consent of the owner of the copyright. 
With the manufacturing clause abol- 
ished, if a book is properly copyright- 
ed abroad, it will be copyrighted here, 
and there is no dissatisfaction with the 
related movement. The only part then 
under question is the right of the orig- 









inator of the book to give territorial 
rights. 

Mr Melcher’s statement that only 
one market was vitally concerned in 
this, that is, the relation between the 
English and the United States mar- 
kets, was taken exception to by libra- 
rians of university and large reference 
libraries who import many books from 
the continent. Considerable discus- 
sion followed between Dr Andrews of 
the John Crerar library, Mr Melcher, 
Mr Wellman and Mr Bishop, in which 
variations in the cost to libraries, af- 
fected by various conditions, were dis- 
cussed. 

Mr Melcher thought that the concep- 
tion of a book of interest and value 
should be protected as well as the 
authorship. When an American pub- 
lisher felt the need of and the market 
call for a certain publication he should 
have the ethical right as to ownership 
in the copyright as a reward of his ef- 
forts to supply the imagination and 
interest. If there is an ethical right in 
the conception of a book, there is also 
a right to give the privilege of the 
trade in that book to some person or 
house. Copies of all books published in 
this country of American origin and all 
books of foreign origin must be depos- 
ited in Washington and that deposit 
is the list on which American publish- 
ers have the market for this country. 
It is possible that foreign books may 
be held up in the custom houses but 
those who have the matter in charge 
seem to think that it will be well taken 
care of. 

It must be remembered that royal- 
ties are often paid in toto and the argu- 
ment that the author continues to get 
the royalty over there does not hold 
good because a flat royalty has been 
paid and the American publisher gets 
the royalty rights. 

The library has an exception in buy- 
ing books that it does not have in 
buying other things. 

The publishers now have a manu- 
facturing clause which is valuable but 
which they are cheerfully giving up in 
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order that the United States may 
go into the International Copyright 
league, and for that reason they feel 
that they should have the ownership 
in copyright. 

Mr Smith of Wisconsin and Dr An- 
drews of the John Crerar library pre- 
sented arguments as to what consti- 
tutes proprietorship in a book that 
might be published abroad but with 
an American imprint being used as a 
means of controlling the price. Mr 
Melcher said that the whole theory of 
copyright is giving somebody some 
power. Mr Wellman in discussing it 
finally said that in his opinion it was 
a matter of pure expediency and nota 
matter of abstract justice, as to who 
shall market a book, and it is certainly 
not expedient as regards libraries to 
be limited territorially as libraries are 
in a class by themselves because they 
are learned institutions for the purpose 
of scholarship. Under the proposed 
copyright, libraries will never know 
without considerable research and 
trouble whether they have the right to 
import a book or not and libraries, as 
public institutions, are entitled to con- 
sideration in that line of copyright. 

Mr Bishop said that the proposal 
was that the United States should be- 
come a party to the Berne convention. 
The objection of librarians to that is 
that their present privilege of importa- 
tion of books of foreign origin at for- 
eign price is curtailed or removed. He 
thought the question to be considered 
was, “Are we losing too much to per- 
mit us to endorse the proposal to go 


into the Berne convention?’ Mr 


Schueler did the hard work of getting 
a bill that could be presented to Congress 
by getting the printers in line. Mr Bow- 
ker had done the drafting of the bill and 
if it could be presented unanimously 
without opposition there was no doubt 
that it would go thru. 

In order for the United States to go 
into the Berne convention there must 
be a limitation of registration and the 
manufacturing clause must be _ re- 
moved. 
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Mr Melcher asked the secretary to 
read a letter which had been received 
from Mr Bowker in regard to the mat- 
ter. Mr Bowker said in part: 

The publishers point out that they 
cannot negotiate for the American 
market unless they can make a fair 
estimate of the number of demands 
and in the case of certain classes of 
books it would be largely a library de- 
mand. Publishers may justify the 
claim of exclusive right to import 
books where they have arranged with 
a foreign author either directly or thru 
the publishing representative abroad. 
It is quite true that the “present privi- 
lege of importation, under the copy- 
right act, recognizes the right of the 
foreign author, and by prohibiting im- 
portation of piratical copies incidental- 
ly protects his pecuniary rights.” 

“The substitute for the present im- 
portation clause permits copies of a 
foreign work, copyrighted without 
formalities under the terms of the In- 
ternational Copyright union, to be im- 
ported without question until Ameri- 
can publication is registered and copies 
deposited here,” after which the book 
may be imported for use and not for 
sale without further delay, “provided 
the American publisher, within ten 
days after written demand, declines or 
neglects to agree to supply the copy 
of the original edition demanded.” 
This is a compromise between the 30 
days as asked in order to protect the 
purchaser against unnecessary delay. 

“I fear that the insistence of the 
committee upon: the privilege of im- 
portation by libraries in the present 
form will lead to acrimonious dissen- 
sion and prove a serious obstacle to 
entering the International copyright 
union. I hope, therefore, that the 
council will decide to give the A. L. A. 
committee such general instructions as 
would enable them to accept a reason- 
able compromise and to keep the A. 
L. A. in line with other classes con- 
cerned, both the publishers and print- 
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ers, who have each, from their own 
point of view, made reasonable con- 
cessions.” 

Considerable discussion as to con- 
ditions in other countries followed 
which brought out: that in order to se- 
cure the very desirable membership in 
the Berne convention, the Interna- 
tional Copyright union asks that the 
United States shall do a thing that has 
not been required of any other nation 
seeking to enter the union. The 
Berne league specifically leaves the 
matter of the right of copyright pro- 
tection to the individual country. If 
the United States repeals the type- 
setting clause, America can go into the 
Berne union without the loss of one 
shade of any right that American pub- 
lishers possess. They will be even in 
a better position because, in order to 
get an American copyright, the foreign 
author will not have to bring his work 
here to be typed and set a second time. 

After considerable more discussion 
a vote was called for and the resolu- 
tion of the book buying committee was 
unanimously adopted. (See P. L. 27:23.) 

The resolution in its revised form 
will be presented in the March number 
of Pustic Lrpraries. 

Considerable discussion followed the 
introduction of the resolution of the 
committee on committees, at the close 
of which the resolution as revised was 
adopted. 

The recommendations submitted by 
the committee on national certification 
and training brought on a most inter- 
esting discussion which is too long to 
record. It covered about the same 
area and ideas of previous discussions. 

Mr Windsor of Illinois said, “I can- 
not support any scheme of national 
certification but I think that. worked 
out by Dr Williamson and his com- 
mittee is the best that anybody at any 
stage of the game could do. The coun- 
try is too big to have supervision from 
one place. I believe, in educational af- 
fairs, each state should work alone.” 
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Paul M. Paine of Syracuse, N. Y., 
had been invited to discuss the reso- 
lution, but as he was not present, his 
address was read by Dr A. H. Shearer 
of the Grosvenor library, Buffalo. He 
traced the development of the New 
York law and said that it would be 
futile for each of the 48 states to make 
its own examinations. The report of 
the committee was careful not to in- 
volve the approval of the details of the 
plan of certification worked out by the 
committee, but committed the associa- 
tion to the plans and purposes of vol- 
untary certification. 

In discussion, it was said that the 
voluntary examination scheme did not 
work. Mr Strohm said that the best 
thing was to make it just as hard as 
possible to get into library service by 
having the highest standards. If this 
is done, it must be done by law and 
not in any other way. The teachers in 
small towns as well as librarians would 
be very much more inferior and county 
superintendents would be compelled to 
take less well-prepared persons if the 
schools did not have certification. 
There are details in examination that 
the trustees would not be competent 
to pass on. 

Mr Walter pointed out that certifi- 
cation is not of great value without 
personality. There should be an ex- 
amination of everybody, library school 
graduate or not. The danger in this is 
that head librarians would lose their 
power of individual judgment and be- 
come afraid to “fire” a certified person 
who is not doing good work. 

Mr Dudgeon said that while certifi- 
cation would not solve the question to 
any extent it would eliminate ignorant 
persons and give the trustees a digni- 
fied reason for not dealing with per- 
sons without the necessary background 
for bringing people and books to- 
gether. A grading of library agencies, 
schools and training classes and a dis- 
tinction between clerical and _ profes- 
sional workers was pointed out as be- 
ing important. Mr Rice of Wisconsin 
believed in certification by ‘state au- 
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thorities but thought that the A. L. A. 
should form standards which would 
help the state to secure the right kind 
of legislation with regard to certifi- 
cation. 

Mr Severance made a motion that 
the A. L. A. formulate standards of 
service and profession to be recom- 
mended for incorporation into the state 
laws and that it suggest methods by 
which the association could coéperate 
for securing proper legislation. The 
motion was carried. 

Miss June R. Donnelly read a sketch 
of the life of Mrs Mary Salome Cutler 
Fairchild which was offered in the na- 
ture of a resolution. It was unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote. 

A resolution by J. I. Wyer of New 
York that the American Library As- 
sociation again urge upon the Post- 
master General the imperative need of 
such modification of the initial pound 
parcel post rate on books passing be- 
tween any properly defined public li- 
brary and its rural population, as is 
clearly possible within the limit of a 
desired self-paying character of the 
postal service, was adopted. 

A letter from the curator of the 
United States naval academy at An- 
apolis pointed out the fact that they 
have a large variety of relics, trophies 
and archive material which he deemed 
worthy of preservation. A resolution 
was passed to the effect that the public 
interest and welfare of the naval serv- 
ice make it advisable that these be 
carefully preserved, accumulated and 
fully recorded. 

Mr Ranck called attention to a let- 
ter from the National Association of 
Book Publishers asking if there was 
any way whereby they could help in 
creating a more favorable public opin- 
ion to increase the greater use of books 
by the public and whether, as a mat- 
ter of policy, the A. L. A. wished the 
codperation of the book publishers to 
create public opinion. 

After considerable discussion as to 
how such cooperation might be taken 
by the public, by Dr Andrews, Mr 
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| Dudgeon, Mr Roden, Miss Ahern, Miss 


West and Mr Bishop, it was suggested 
that the matter be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive board with power to act. Miss 
Ahern said she thought, considering 
the friendly spirit shown by the pub- 
lishers toward libraries as channels of 
book distribution in these latter days, 
and since the libraries really need the 
assistance of the very definite and help- 
ful work which the publishers can do 
as between the people and the service 
of a library that the communication 
should receive due attention. It cer- 
tainly was a question of policy as to 
whether this offer should be accepted 
and inasmuch as the Executive board 
had sent it to the council the letter 
ought not to be sent back to the Ex- 
ecutive board again. She proposed 
that a committee of the council take 


_ the matter under consideration and 


form a decision that could be properly 
acted upon by the representatives of 
the librarians and forwarded to the 
publishers. 

Mr Wellman offered such a resolu- 
tion and after considerable discussion 
it was voted upon favorably. 

There was nothing to report from 
the Carnegie Corporation nor is there 
likely to be until the new president is 
elected. 

University librarians of the Middle West 

The informal group of university li- 
brarians of the Middle West that has 
been conferring together, at the time 
of the mid-winter meeting dined to- 
gether at the Cliff Dwellers club, to 
get ready for the Saturday morning 
session with the college librarians. W. 
W. Bishop, the first speaker, read a 
letter from Dr W. Dawson Johnston, 
offering the codperation of the Ameri- 
can library in Paris in the matter of 
exchange of duplicates that might be 
of interest to French libraries and also 
in the making up of lists of desiderata. 
Mr Bishop also described some of his 
recent book-buying experiences in Eu- 
rope. He emphasized the importance 
of preliminary arrangements for a 
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book-buying trip, and especially the 
necessity for carefully prepared want 
lists. Quite as essential were lists of 
important sets and of holdings in special 
fields as a protection against duplica- 
tion. A census of certain collections 
was prepared on catalog cards by hand 
and then reduced in size by the photo- 
stating process. These were bound in 
a form convenient to carry, and not 
only saved time and-money, but will 
be valuable for future use. Mr Bishop 
found book stocks low except in Edin- 
burgh, which impressed him as one of 
the best book markets. The Leipzig 
and Hague markets also proved to be 
very good. 

Dr M. L. Raney spoke for the Book- 
Buying committee of the A. L. A. He 
emphasized the fact that general state- 
ments or complaints in regard to books 
are of no avail. One librarian wrote 
to the committee condemning modern 
book paper wholesale. Such com- 
plaints are useless, it is necessary to 
mention specific books to be of help to 
the committee. Dr Raney also said 
that it was needless to send to repre- 
sentatives at Washington any general 
communication in regard to the Ford- 
ney Tariff bill. Such criticisms must 
be specific and constructive to be of 
value. The brief to be presented to 
Senator Smoot was read by Dr Raney 
and endorsed by the meeting. 

In the matter of copyright law, Dr 
Raney reported that the typothetae 
wish to make changes but want to 
trade their support for reasonable 
copyright legislation in compliance 
with their demand for protection as 
written into the Fordney Tariff bill. 

Mr Hanson spoke for the Commit- 
tee on Codperative cataloging and re- 
ported that the items checked on a list 
submitted would be printed if the Li- 
brary of Congress secured 50 subscrib- 
ers for each series of cards, while for 
others, 100 subscribers would be re- 
quired. Over 4000 sets have been com- 
pletely analyzed. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee with regard to 
series to be analyzed in the future by 
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the Library of Congress were unani- 
mously approved. 

The question of a national union list 
of serials was brought up for discus- 
sion, and Mr H. W. Wilson suggested 
that the scope of the Northern Central 
list already projected be broadened. 
He recommended the appointment of 
a committee of advice and approval in 
regard to this list. The following reso- 
lution introduced by Mr Gerould was 
adopted : 

Resolved that the project for a union 
list of periodicals as presented by Mr 
Wilson be approved and that the A. L. 
A. executive board be requested to 
appoint a committee of three which 
shall have power from time to time to 
act: 1) in cooperation with Mr Wil- 
son in working out a practicable plan 
of publication; 2) in an advisory ca- 
pacity during the course of publication. 

Mr Gerould mentioned the new 
forms of university library statistics 
to be collected by the American Li- 
brary Association and told of some of 
the changes. The attempt will be 
made to get figures for the institutions 
as a whole, all out-lying departments 
such as college, departmental and sem- 
inar libraries, to be included. Regu- 
lar and part-time members of the staff 
are to be listed separately, and the 
hours of work per week and vacational 
allowances will be added. 

The afternoon session was in the 
form of a round table. Dr Raney 
spoke on a modification of the ad- 
dressograph suitable for use in mani- 
folding catalog entries, and told of his 
experiments with a press made by a 
Baltimore firm, and with the multi- 
graph. There is good reason for hope 
that from these experiments may come 
a process that will reduce materially 
the cost of duplicating catalog cards. 

Loose-leaf atlases were discussed, 
one librarian suggesting that the gen- 
eric term should be changed to lose- 
leaves. Various devices for taking care 
of maps, including the Plan file of the 
Art Metal Company and the Yawman 
& Erbe vertical file, were described. 
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Both are thought to be more economi- 
cal of space than the old-style flat 
drawers. The problem of storage of 
roller maps was touched upon. Sev- 
eral librarians reported upon econom- 
ical methods of housing maps. The 
perennial question of the loss of 
books from the reference shelves was 
brought up—but not solved. 

Mr Windsor presented a statement 
from the conference of Eastern col- 
lege librarians in regard to the evalu- 
ation of Library Science degrees by 
the Association of American univer- 
sities. A motion urging that the As- 
sociation of American library schools 
be requested to take up the matter 
with the proper committee on higher 
degrees of the Association of Ameri- 
can universities was carried. 

Miss Jones, librarian of the Ohio 
State university, raised the question 
of more suitable titles for the profes- 
sional workers on the staff of a uni- 
versity library. By professional work- 
ers she had reference to those members 
of the staff doing work which requires, 
in addition to general educational 
qualifications, such professional train- 
ing as is given in a library school. 
Titles, in the minds of members of 
the faculty have a significance and li- 
brary workers are entitled to such rec- 
ognition. Such titles as cataloger, or- 
der assistant, and others, might be used 
in many different lines of business. 
More distinctive titles should be 
adopted. The title “librarian” should 
stand for something other than admin- 
istration. Why should the title “as- 
sistant librarian”’ generally mean an 
understudy to the chief administrative 
officer of a library? No one thinks of 
the title “assistant professor” in that 
way. It was the sense of the meeting 
that the Executive Board should be 
asked to appoint a committee of Uni- 
versity and College librarians to take 
up the whole matter of the ranking of 
not only the librarians but also. the li- 
brary assistants. 

Dr. Shearer representing: both the 
American Historical Association and 























the A. L. A. in the projected survey of 
resources of the American libraries, in- 
troduced the following motion which 
was adopted: 

Resolved that the Executive Board be re- 
quested to appoint a committee to confer 
with and to unite the national historical, 
scientific and other learned societies in an 
effort to secure a survey in each field of the 
available research materials and to base on 
such surveys a program of collection which 
may be adopted by libraries. 


THEODORE W. Kocu. 


Middle West college librarians 

The conference of the college li- 
brarians of the Middle West had an 
unusually good attendance. Ada M. 
Nelson of Knox college presided. 

“Building up a college library out- 
side of the immediate book needs of 
the instructor” was introduced by Miss 
Fairbanks of Cornell college, by telling 
of the plan at Cornell. The discus- 
sion developed the fact that the por- 
tion allotted to cultural purposes var- 
ied from one-tenth to one-half. Among 
some of the librarians, it was felt that 
this portion should not be too small 
as the needs of the student and uni- 
versity (also college) community are 
much wider than the needs of the in- 
structor. The field covers modern 
drama, poetry, books of current in- 
terest, art, fiction, etc. 

In introducing the subject, “How 
can the college library management 
help to stimulate research work on the 
part of the student?” Professor Root 
of Oberlin college said the stimulation 
of research work is the part of the 
faculty and not of the librarian. The 
librarian can only codperate. One can 
render considerable service by borrow- 
ing from other libraries for both stu- 
dents and faculty. In this connection, 
Dr Richardson of Princeton empha- 
sized the need of a joint list of research 
books up to 5,000,000 in number, 
grouped by sections of the country. 
About 2,000,000 can be found in this 
country. Two projects already made 
toward this end are a cooperative list, 
like the list of European histories, and 
the list of special collections as now 
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proposed by Mr J. T. Gerould. A 
formal letter to the faculty at the be- 
ginning of the year offering service 
and cooperation, will often bring good 
results. 

A paper on “Relation of the college 
librarian to the college faculty,” writ- 
ten by Miss Grace Perkins of Wilber- 
force university, was read by Miss 
Lowes of Washington and Jefferson 
college. A discussion on the ability 
and willingness of the librarian to 
serve followed. Opposition was made 
to the common belief that a librarian 
must be a “walking dictionary and a 
living encyclopedia.” It was more to 
be preferred that he know how and 
where to get the information wanted 
and with this ability to work hand in 
hand with the faculty. This led to 
the discussion of the social privileges 
with the faculty, including a_ seat 
among them, a vote at faculty meet- 
ings, etc. The academic relations 
varied. In universities and large col- 
lege libraries, the librarian is given 
the rank of full professor; in the 
smaller college libraries, he is full pro- 
fessor in a few instances, more often 
associate or assistant professor; and 
in the others, he is an administrative 
officer. In all cases, the librarian 
should have a seat in the faculty and 
should assume the corresponding du- 
ties. He should measure up to the 
qualities’ of the teaching force and 
should insist upon his rank. 

Professor Root began the discussion 
on the “Use of student help” by say- 
ing, “Student help is very useful in 
regard to things that it’s useful for.” In 
the libraries represented, students are 
employed only in subordinate places: 
delivery desk, page work, mechanical 
preparation of books, and an occasional 
student is used for the filing of cards. 
Student help, he maintained, is not 
economical. Some librarians stated 
that they employed more boys than 
girls as they found them more reliable 
for all-round work. An interesting ac- 
count of the cost of student help at 
the University of Chicago library was 
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given by Mr Henry. To lessen cost 
and receive better service, he is begin- 
ning a new method of employing less 
student help and more apprentices. 
This led to the subject of recruiting 
for library work, and the importance 
of it. 

The subject of “Exchange of peri- 
odicals and magazines” was also intro- 
duced by Professor Root. He main- 
tained that on the size of the library 
depends how much you can do with 
exchanges. Oberlin has at present 
127,000 volumes of duplicates and 
lists of these are sent out upon re- 
quest. Nobody can afford to place a 
price on these and expect in the long 
run the thing to even itself up. Pro- 
fessor Root said to think of duplicates 
as something to pass on to others. If 
you administer them in this spirit and 
do not look too closely for returns, but 
take all you can get and give all you 
can, you get rich returns. The han- 
dling of duplicates generally costs 
more than one can get out of it. Lists 
are expensive, second hand dealers 
give but little, but to get it off one’s 
shelf is a good plan. 

Miss Mitchell of Milwaukee-Downer 
college read for us her delightful paper 
on first editions. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed on the importance of 
knowing first editions. There was a 
general opinion that for college libra- 
ries great care has to be given the pur- 
chase of first editions but that it pays 
to watch for them. 

The subject of the “Apportionment 
of the book fund among departments” 
resolved itself into two definite 
schemes: for the larger libraries, pool- 
ing; for the smaller, division by units. 
Pooling is the best way theoretically 
but small funds make it impractical. 
The method used at Oberlin might 
work well. Fix a norm (at Oberlin it 
is $150), for each department and de- 
part from this for larger or smaller 
amounts, according to the immediate 
need of the department. In some col- 
lege libraries, books are purchased 
from the laboratory fees. 


The subject of “Library deposit to 
cover fines” was merely touched upon, 
Librarians accustomed to such a de- 
posit are very much in favor of it. 


Normal school librarians 


The chairman, Arthur Cunning- 
ham, librarian of the Indiana state 
normal school, Terre Haute, opened 
the meeting by stating the aims of the 
meeting to be 1) to discuss the ques- 
tion as to whether school libraries 
should be developed directly by the 
school or by the public library, 2) to 
inform ourselves as to what was ac- 
tually being done in regard to the 
supervision and_ standardization of 
school libraries in the various states. 

Mr Rice, supervisor of school li- 
braries in Wisconsin, talked on “School 
libraries and school success.” He said 
that the problem of school libraries 
was to convince school authorities 
that the school library was necessary 
for school success. 

The important duties of the Normal 
School library are, 1) to train prospec- 
tive teachers in the use of books and 
libraries, 2) to teach Normal students 
how to teach children the use of the 
library, using the model school to dem- 
onstrate practical methods, 3) to dem- 
onstrate in the model school ways 
of having much good reading done so 
as to develop good reading tastes and 
habits, 4) to train teacher librarians. 

Miss Della Northey, organizer of 
School and Institution libraries in Ind- 
iana, talked on “Fitting library service 
to school needs.” She reviewed briefly 
California’s law which provides for a 
definite contract between high schools 
and county libraries for service; be- 
tween elementary schools and _ the 
county library. In the latter case, the 
library fund is turned over to the 
county library in return for book 
service and supplementary material. 

In Oregon, the State library which 
supervises school libraries, passes the 
responsibility over to the county I 
brary, the school library becoming a 
branch of the county library altho the 
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books have the mark of ownership of 
the school district and records are kept 
separately. 

In Indiana, a survey had been made 
of high school libraries which showed 
among other things, only nine school 
libraries with a full time librarian, no 
definite plan for instruction in the use 
of books and libraries, and no credit 
given for same. 

The committee appointed for the 
purpose decided to recommend 1) That 
the minimum fund of $1 per pupil be 
spent each year for the purchase of 
books and the necessary rebinding, the 
sum to be reduced to $0.50 per pupil 
where a public library exists, if so de- 
sired; 2) That the selection of books 
be made from the certified list and its 
supplements ; 3) That the organization 
of school libraries be urged. This pro- 
gram by the State department of edu- 
cation, has been cordially received. An 
educational survey of the state, prelim- 
inary to that to be made by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, is now in process 
and after that definite standards will 
be set for all schools. The Commis- 
sion has been invited to outline the li- 
brary standards for different types of 
schools. 

Miss Adeline Zachert, director of 
School libraries for the Department of 
public instruction of Pennsylvania 
talked on the Pennsylvania program 
for school libraries. She said: 

The plans and policies are toward 
the ideal of “an equal educational op- 
portunity for every boy and girl in the 
commonwealth.” 

The School Libraries division of the 
Department of public instruction has 
almost a year of activity behind it. 
Among the actual accomplishments in 
the improving of school library condi- 
tions in the State, the following may 
be mentioned: 

1) Survey of library conditions in 
the state by personal visits of the Di- 
rector. 

2) The preparing and issuing of 
carefully selected lists to serve as a 
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guide in the upbuilding of school li- 
braries. 

3) The outlining of minimum attain- 
able standards for the administration 
of libraries in State normal schools 
and high schools. 

4) The establishment of. teacher-li- 
brarian courses in two of the State 
normal schools. 

5) A conference of librarians of the 
State normal schools for the discus- 
sion of the details of maiagement of 
the libraries in these schools and par- 
ticularly for the developing of policies 
leading toward better instruction in 
the use of books for all pupils in train- 
ing in the normal schools. 

In the annual reports which high 
schools submit to the State depart- 
ment, definite questions relating to the 
library are answered, which show condi- 
tions and progress of library service in 
the schools. 

Miss Zachert closed her address by 
stating that she had reached the con- 
clusion that the school tibrary should 
be a school rather than a public library 
project. The school library should be 
considered the book laboratory of the 
school, it should be housed in the 
school, and should be under the con- 
trol of the school administration on 
the same basis as the other school 
laboratories. Miss Zachert advocated 
cooperation between the school li- 
brary and the public library in urging 
pupils to become members of the pub- 
lic library and to establish the habit 
of using the public library. The two 
types of libraries should maintain 
friendly relations and where the pubtic 
library has a surplus supply of books it 
may supplement the school library 
with general reading matter. Miss 
Zachert pointed out that the best in- 
terest of both libraries are secured 
when there are two libraries each sup- 
plying the needs of its patrons, the 
school library in and for the school, 
the public library for the community. 

Miss Wood, supervisor of School li- 
braries in Minnesota talked on “The 
Work in Minnesota.” She said that 
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she felt very strongly that school li- 
braries should be part of the public 
library system wherever possible and 
that in Minnesota the library program 
put the public library in the place of 
leader. 

The State director of the Library 
division, while having charge of all 
state library work, stresses the public 
library, while the assistant-director 
stresses the school library. Such a 
plan is recommended for the local 
public library, the head librarian lay- 
ing emphasis upon the work with 
adults and the assistant librarian upon 
work with young people. 

Close cooperation with the other 
divisions of the Department of Educa- 
tion is carried on; such as 1) Member- 
ship of the director of libraries on the 
Committee for the division of state 
aid, 2) The preparation of library 
standards for different types of 
schools, 3) The preparation of library 
courses of study, 4) The library train- 
ing project in county institutes carried 
on jointly by the Rural school and the 
Library divisions. 

Some of the results of Institute work 
were: 

1 The importance of the rural school 
library is being recognized by teachers 
and trustees of 6000 rural schools. 

2 Instructors have been tireless in 
devising new methods of presenting 
these lessons and wish the course con- 
tinued next year. 

3 School supply companies have 
been stimulated to include library 
mending material and equipment in 
their catalogs. 

Purposeful state aid is the corner- 
stone of Minnesota’s educational struc- 
ture. The school development of the 
state under the stimulus of state aid 
has outstripped the library develop- 
ment without state aid. There are 150 
public libraries in Minnesota, 12 
counties having none, as_ contrasted 
with 243 high school libraries, 269 
graded school libraries, 6181 state 
aided rural school libraries. 

The contract system between school 


and public library in which the State 
Aid money is turned over to the pub- 
lic library for certain specific returns 
in service, etc., has been worked out 
with success in Pine Island, Interna- 
tional Falls, and other places. 

Mr Kerr, librarian of the Kansas 
State normal school, Emporia, pre- 
sented the “Measuring stick for nor- 
mal school libraries,” a preliminary re- 
port on standards for normal schools. 
(See Pusttc Lrprartes 26:61-63.) 

He reviewed the report item by 
item and the principal points made in 
the correspondence he had received in 
regard to it. Many letters expressed 
commendation, gratitude for an at- 
tempt to formulate standards and re- 
marked upon the usefulness of such a 
report in obtaining what was needed 
in a local situation. One criticism 
was that no provision was made for 
the small county and city normal. Mr 
Kerr also said that the number neces- 
sary for the staff, according to the re- 
port, was based on a library opened 
60 or 70 hours a week. 

In the discussion following the pres- 
entation of the report, the question 
came up as to whether a B. S. degree 
requirement could be added as an al- 
ternative to the B. A. and A. M. as 
many library schools granted only 
B. S. degree. Such an arrangement 
Mr Kerr said could be made, that situ- 
ation having not previously occurred 
to the committee. 

A very lively discussion on the re- 
lationship between public and school 
libraries followed till a late hour. 

The second session was opened by 
Mr C. M. Curry, professor of Litera- 
ture at. the Indiana State normal 
school, Terre Haute. His subject was 
“standards in children’s literature.” 
Quoting from several critics, he stated 
that among other things, children’s 
literature should possess terseness, 
simplicity, a certain amount of im- 
probability, no complexity of incident 
and that the verse for chiidren should 
have a lilting quality. 
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He emphasized the necessity for giv- 
ing the good book a good chance to 
influence the child. A small selection 
of the better books with right condi- 
tions for reading them was best. The 


‘danger in these days is that children 


have too much to read. Illustrating 
from his own childhood, he spoke of 
the very few books he was able to ob- 
tain and that, indifferent as they may 
have been, he was able to draw much 
pleasure, inspiration and knowledge 
from them because his resources in 
this respect were so limited. Along 
this line he emphasized the value of 
reading aloud to children. 

At the close of Mr Curry’s speech, 
a motion that Miss Ahern be asked to 
publish it in Pustitc LrprartEs was 
enthusiastically carried. 

Mrs Winifred L. Davis of the Wis- 
consin library school then gave a talk 
on “Maximum results with minimum 
instruction.” Illustrating with an 
outline, copies of which were given to 
each person present, she told what she 
had found to be the minimum amount 
of material to be included in lessons on 
the use of the library to be given to 
children. Her experience with teachers 
had shown her that such information 
was appreciated, for so often the time 
allowed for such instruction was so 
limited. See p. —. 

Miss’ Bertha Hatch, librarian - 
teacher, Cleveland school of education, 
presented “The Normal School library 
and children’s reading.” She said as 
librarian-teacher, she taught the use 
of the library, story-telling, and juve- 
nile literature in the Junior college of 
the School of education. The gradu- 
ates of this school go into the public 
schools of Cleveland as teachers and 
thus indirectly she reaches a large 
number of children. Furthermore, the 
children of the observation schools are 
reached directly, those in the building 
coming as classes into the library once 
a week for books to read, and in 
groups any time of the day for refer- 
ence work. 

The library hour has been most suc- 
cessful since introduced two years ago, 


in guiding and stimulating children’s 
reading. Each week the pupil teachers 
or, in some cases, Miss Hatch, her- 
self, in the observation schools have 
a library hour for the children. This li- 
brary hour may take any one of several 
forms. Sometimes the teacher reads 
aloud or tells a story, sometimes the 
children do this, poems are generally 
read or recited, sometimes favorite 
books are discussed, again, puzzle 
games and riddles about books in the 
library, made up by the children, are 
the feature of the hour. The last not 
only fixes in the minds of the children 
the titles and authors of books but also 
stimulates the reading of certain 
books. 

During the summer sessions, Miss 
Hatch has conferences with teachers 
on children’s reading in which dif- 
ferent types of books are discussed, 
such as books suitable to the different 
grades, chivalry stories, classics for 
children, pioneer stories, etc., one con- 
ference, on children’s books grown-ups 
enjoy being particularly successful. 

All these various methods of giving 
teachers an idea of children’s books 
have been reflected in the added inter- 
est of the children in the library which 
the student, going into the Cleveland 
system as teacher, has stimulated. 

Miss Elva Rulon, librarian, State 
teachers college, Peru, Nebraska, pre- 
sented a “Summary of reports from 29 
normal school libraries, compiled from 
a questionnaire on magazines.” The 
report gave the agents used, per cent of 
the book fund used for magazines, 
amount of duplication for classrooms, 
factors determining binding of maga- 
zines, the part of the subscription list 
bound, bindery employed, and rules in re- 
gard to the circulation of the magazines. 

Miss Margaret Dunbar of the Ohio 


* normal school at Kent was elected 


chairman for next year. 





From forty to fifty a man must move 
upward or the falling off in the vigor 
of life, will carry him downward.— 
Holmes. 

















A. L. A. Matters 

The Executive Board held two meet- 
ings in Chicago, December 28 and 31. 
Some of the important transactions 
were as follows: 

Secretary Milam was authorized to 
represent the A. L. A. at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Book Publishers in New York City, 
January 7. 

On the recommendation of the treas- 
urer, E. D. Tweedell, the Chicago 
Trust Company was designated as as- 
sistant-treasurer of the war funds. 

The financial report and budgets will 
be printed in the January A. L. A. Bul- 
letin. The budget reported by the secre- 
tary and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee was approved. The president 
and secretary were authorized to ap- 
portion the committee funds. The 
budget provides $24,000 for hospital 
library work for 1922. 

A resolution was passed that the 
A. L. A. catalog be made to cover the 
years 1921-22. 

That the graded list of books for 
schools prepared by the committee of 
the Library department of the N. E. A. 
be published by the A. L. A. 

That the new edition of the “Guide 
to reference books” by Miss I. G. 
Mudge be published. 

That the list of books for children 
proposed by Miss Clara W. Hunt be 
approved for publication. 

That the list of popular books in 
science submitted by Dr G. F. Bower- 
man be used as a basis for a list to be 
printed and sold in bulk for distribu- 
tion. 

It was agreed to publish a revised 
edition of Cannon’s bibliography of li- 
brary economy if sufficient advance 
subscriptions could be obtained to do 
so without serious loss. 

The plan for having Miss Harriet C. 
Long prepare a county library hand- 
book as an A. L. A. publication was 
approved. 

The preparation of a list of books for 
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high schools by the editorial staff of the 
Booklist was authorized. 

A monograph on children’s library 
work by Miss Bogle and Miss Power 
was authorized. 

The secretary was authorized to 
publish brief reading lists and reading 
courses without specific approval in 
each case, of the Editorial committee 
or the Executive board. 

A new assistant for the publication 
department was authorized with a sal- 
ary to be paid from funds set aside for 
publication. 

The secretary was instructed to in- 
form chairmen of committees who are 
in doubt as to what action they ought 
to take when confronted by perplexing 
situations, to refer the matter in ques- 
tion to the president to be laid before 
the Executive board for advice before 
taking action. 

A committee to continue the investi- 
gation of the salary question was au- 
thorized. 

Secretary Milam issued at holiday 
time an informal statement of the work 
done by the A. L. A. in 1921, espe- 
cially during the last few months of 
the year. A few of the points in it are: 

The membership of the A. L. A. is 
5307. The number of live registra- 
tions in the Employment service runs 
between 150 and 250. 

The collection of building plans and 
pictures is being brought up-to-date 
and duplicate copies of the best plans 
are being made for outside use. 

Requests for books are received with 
depressing frequency in view of the 
fact that absolutely nothing can be 
done to meet them. The suggestion 
is made that perhaps libraries would 
like to get in touch with such situa- 


. tions for the purpose of sending occa- 


sional gifts of their duplicate books. 
The association spent $1000 for up-to- 
date books for Coblenz on the sugges- 
tion from Ex-president Bishop. The 
hospital service has been transferred 
to the government altho the A. L. A. 

















is continuing two salaries and still 
pays some of the incidental expenses. 

Effort is being made to put in per- 
manent and accessible form the ma- 
terial relating to the library war serv- 
ice for historical record. 

There were 43 publications issued in 
1921 ranging in size from four-page 
leaflets to bound volumes. There 
were 78 sets of two rather elaborate 
exhibits issued. The total distribution 
of publications during 1921 is estimat- 
ed at 275,000. An increase in sub- 
scriptions to the Booklist is noted, not- 
withstanding the increase of one-third 
in price, and the loss of 500 bulk sub- 
scriptions, the subscription list now 
numbering 5031. There were 64 
books brailled thru the A. L. A. and 
five numbers of the Booklist of Re- 
vised Braille have been issued. 

The Newberry library of Chicago 
has given consent for the occupation 
of some of its basement rooms for 
storage. There was a net gain of 49 
per cent in the sale of A. L. A. pub- 
lications, equalling $7665. The gain 
in receipts for membership is 23 per 
cent. Increased activities at A. L. A. 
quarters have all resulted in an in- 
crease of work. 

The A. L. A. conference for 1922 
will be held’ at Detroit, June 26 to 
July 1 at the Hotel Statler. 

While definite plans for the meet- 
ings, programs, etc., are not yet com- 
plete, they will not be different from 
those of former years. Sections, li- 
brary schools, affiliated societies, etc., 
will be provided for. 

Other hotels nearby the Statler will 
be at the service of the librarians and 
the rates for accommodations range 
from $2 to $7, and meals may be had 
at all prices. Orders for reservations 
will not be entered before February 
15, directly with the hotel. 

Mr Adam Strohm of the Detroit 
public library is the secretary of the 
local committee. 

More detailed information will be 
sent out thru various channels and at 
various times until June 20. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—The December meeting of 
the Chicago library club took the form 
of round tables. The meeting was 
held in the new building of the John 
Crerar library which affords excellent 
space for this type of meeting. 

After a general assembly in the main 
reading room, groups scattered to the 
various floors and rooms for individual 
sections. 

The section discussing the library’s 
relation to other organizations and to 
non-library patrons was in charge of 
Mr Carl H. Milam. Meetings in the 
library and service to other agencies 
were thoroly discussed. Other topics 
were omitted for lack of time. 

The medical libraries, under the 
leadership of J. Christian Bay, dis- 
cussed the availability of new periodi- 
cals, problems of classification, stu- 
dent readers, losses and the means of 
their prevention. 

The reference group under the chair- 
manship of Wm. Stetson Merrill of 
the Newberry library, brought up the 
question of making more generally 
known, among the libraries of Chicago 
and vicinity, the location of special 
works of reference. The continuance 
of a new list of serials was also dis- 
cussed. 

Financial periodicals were discussed 
by a group under the leadership of 
Sue M. Wuchter, librarian of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial bank. The 
outstanding discussion related to the 
better indexing of financial periodicals 
and the location of bound volumes of 
financial periodicals in Chicago. 

In the catalog group, under A. G. S. 
Josephson of the John Crerar library, 
economies in reprinting, arrangement 
of compound words and names and 
means of determining an author’s na- 


‘tionality were discussed. 


Miss Jessie M. Woodford of the 
Public library, led a group in the dis- 
cussion of the use of public documents. 
Various opinions were offered as to the 
best methods and results obtained 
from the intelligent use of documents. 
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Training for librarianship was pre- 
sented in a group led by Miss Sarah C. 
N. Bogle. There was a general ex- 
pression of the opinion that a college 
education and one or two years of pro- 
fessional training were essential for 
the library worker if librarianship is 
to progress as a profession. 

MarcareET EL y, 
Secretary. 


Indiana— The annual meeting of the 
Library trustees’ association was held 
in Indianapolis, November 17-18. There 
were 82 registered and more than 100 
persons present at the various meet- 
ings. There were 53 public libraries 
represented by 68 trustees. The chair- 
man of the meeting was Edmund L. 
Craig of the Public library board of 
Evansville. Mr Craig’s address is 
to appear in full later. 

The members discussed the follow- 
ing topics: The board secretary, Mrs 
W. R. Davidson, Evansville; The tax 
levy, Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, Gary; 
What the commission owes the board, 
William J. Hamilton, Public library 
commission; The furnishing of oppor- 
tunities for reading as a function of 
government, Michael F. Gallagher, 
Chicago, IIll.; Avenues of city exten- 
sion; Training and salaries of junior 
assistants; Income and budget pro- 
blems; Complaints; Special problems 
and opportunities of the school board 
libraries; Publicity problems ;*The li- 
brary in rented quarters ; Township ex- 
tension service and Taking the library 
to the rural community. 

William J. Hamilton in speaking of 
the Public library commission empha- 
sized its obligation of possessing a vi- 
sion covering the state as a whole and 
a plan of ultimate service for every 
community and for every individual. 
The strength of the commission as a 
source of counsel, comes from looking 
from a broader viewpoint than a single 


year and a single locality. He stressed’ 


the points of leadership, inspiration, 
wise counsel and assistance which en- 
courages local efforts, and the frank 
discouragement of the mediocre. He 


said the library commission had ar 
obligation to each library but a greater 
obligation to all and to the state. 

The evening address was given by 
Michael F. Gallagher of the Public li- 
brary board of Evanston, Illinois. Mr 
Gallagher spoke of the progress of the 
development of the library in the Mid- 
dle West in which Indiana has always 
had a leading part. He named the li- 
brary as the institution that furnishes 
the best and most convenient oppor- 
tunity for knowledge and mental de- 
velopment. It is the duty of trustees 
to awaken to a realization of the edu- 
cational value of good book service to 
every interest in their community, and 
above all, to a realization that means 
must be secured for such service. The 
levy under which the public library op- 
erates should be sufficient to permit 
extension and development. The fi- 
nances should be on a permanent and 
satisfactory foundation so as to make 
it safe to adopt policies for larger 
service. 

On Friday morning, the meeting re- 
solved itself into round tables and 
committee meetings where problems 
of special interest to those concerned 
were discussed—salaries, training of 
assistants, book distribution, budgets 
and income problems and complaints. 

There was a round table for cities of 
10,000 population and over and a sec- 
ond for cities of 2500 to 10,000. The 
discussions ranged over probable per- 
plexities of administration, reaching 
the final conclusion that codperation 
and understanding are the factors that 
can solve all difficulties. The trustees 
of the towns under 2500 in population 
were much concerned about extension 
thru township and other library units 
that will allow sufficient income to se- 
cure capable library service. 

“The library and school opportun- 
nities” was presented by Miss Della 
F. Northey of the Library commis- 
sion. Miss Northey pronounced the 
dictum that unless the public libraries 
rise to the occasion the school needs 
will be met in some other way. In 
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niany places strong school libraries 
have been organized, minimizing the 
public library’s acquaintance with the 
pupils. 

The meeting closed with a banquet, 
a most enjoyable feature, where 70 
trustees and librarians ‘listened to 
statements concerning conditions of 
library service from those who largely 
control the finances. A member of the 
State tax board explained the difficulty 
under which the board works and re- 
joiced that out of 207 tax supported li- 
braries whose boards had fixed the li- 
brary tax rate in September, only five 
had had that rate protested. The year 
before, almost every library in the 
state had had its rate protested. A 
messenger from the governor’s office 
spoke forcefully of the library trustee’s 
opportunity in the contribution to the 
community departments. A most en- 
joyable address was that given by Miss 
Jennie M. Flexner of the Public li- 
brary of Louisville, entitled ‘“Re- 
marks from the ranks.” 

The conference closed with an amus- 
ing “chalk talk” by Chic Jackson, a 
cartoonist on an Indianapolis paper. 

Officers elected for 1922 are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs W. S. Denny, Anderson; 
vice-president, M. P. Hill, Francisville ; 
secretary, Rev M. H. Kraus, Galves- 
ton; treasurer, Mrs J. H. Chapman, 
Rensselaer. Members at large of 
the executive committee: Edmund L. 
Craig, Evansville; Mrs William Con- 
rad, Warsaw; Mrs T. E. Huston, 
Waveland; Wm. J. Hamilton, secre- 
tary, Public library commission. Dele- 
gate to the A. L. A. council, Mrs W. 
A. Denny; alternate, Wm. J. Hamilton. 


Pennsylvania— The Pennsylvania li- 
brary club held its meeting on Janu- 
ary 9 in the Philadelphia Commercial 
museum. 

Dr William P. Wilson, director of 
the museum, gave a very interesting 
and comprehensive history and de- 
scription of the museum contents and 
its extensive use. 

Charles R. Toothaker, curator, told 
in detail of the educational work of the 
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museum maintained for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of manufacturers 
and the general public. The museum 
contains hundreds of exhibits illustrat- 
ing the customs and costumes of the 
people and the products of all the 
countries of the world. 

Special courses of lectures are given 
in the museum for classes from the 
schools and colleges of Philadelphia 
and vicinity. These lectures cover 
subjects in geography, commerce, and 
industry. The museum loans, free of 
cost, to school teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania, material of all kinds. 

Mr Dudley Bartlett, chief of the 
Foreign Trade bureau, explained the 
work of his department. “Thousands 
of manufacturers,” he said, “are fur- 
nished with information on all matters 
of foreign trade.” “Years of work and 
large expenditure of money have 
placed this bureau where it is prepared 
to meet the needs of American manu- 
facturers and the requirements of for- 
eign markets.” 

Mr John J. Macfarlane of the Com- 
mercial museum gave an interesting ac- 
count of the work of the library which 
is maintained for the use of the offi- 
cials of the museum and not for the 
use of the public. It collects official 
bulletins of every foreign country, con- 
sular reports, leading trade journals 
and dailies. Books are loaned to li- 
braries but not to individuals. The 
library has a collection of foreign and 
domestic directories. 

The meeting closed with moving pic- 
tures of some of Pennsylvania’s lead- 
ing industries. 

The officers of the club for 1922 are: 
President, Asa Don Dickinson, li- 
brarian, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; first vice-president, Dr 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, 1320 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia; second vice-presi- 
dent, Elizabeth V. Kelly, librarian, 
Apprentices’ free library, Philadelphia ; 
treasurer, Bertha S. Wetzell, Library 
Company of Philadelphia, Philadelphia ; 
secretary, Martha Lee Coplin, Free li- 
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brary of Philadelphia, chief of depart- 
ment of public documents. 
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The Puget Sound library club is an 
organization of library workers in and 
near the vicinity of Puget Sound. It 
is most informal in its organization 
and conduct of business so that the 
real pleasure and help that come from 
such informality are much in evidence 
in the work of the club. 

The club meets in various libraries 
and a member from the locality where 
the meeting is held acts as president, 
and arranges for the program of each 
successive meeting. 

The club was welcomed to Tacoma 
on December 30 by Bishop Frederick 
W. Keator, president of the board of 
trustees of the Tacoma public library. 
Bishop Keator was instrumental in 
bringing the first trained children’s li- 
brarian to the Pacific Coast. 

Children’s work was the topic for 
discussion at this meeting. Miss 
Annabel Porter, head of the Children’s 
department of the Tacoma public li- 
brary, gave a paper on children’s work, 
and the paper was discussed by Miss 
Mable Ashley, librarian of the Everett 
public library, Miss Lillian Sutherland, 
head of the children’s department of 
the Seattle public library, and Miss 
Lauretta Cole, head of the schools di- 
vision, Seattle public library. Mrs 
Lottie H. King, a teacher in the Ta- 
coma public schools, gave a talk on 
the “Socialized Recitation,” and with 
a group of third grade children, gave a 
very practical illustration of this 
method, which was a very enjoyable 
exercise. “Silent Reading” was dis- 
cussed by Miss Helen Laurie of the 
Seattle public schools, and “Project 
Method” by Miss Claudia Hill of the 
Tacoma public schools. 

The day was felt to be one of pleas- 
ure and profit. 

Miss Ellen Howe of the library of 
the University of Washington was 
elected president of the club for the 
next mecting. 


Illinois Library Association 


Correction: Thru a clerical error in 
reporting the proceedings of the last 
meeting of the Illinois library associa- 
tion, Mr Edward D. Tweedell was 
named as having been elected first 
vice-president for the coming year; 
Miss Martha Wilson, librarian of the 
Lincoln library, Springfield, was elect- 
ed to that office. 5. BK. 


An appeal to the librarians of IIli- 
nois to become members of the IlIlinois 
library association has been sent out 
by Mary J. Booth, chairman of the 
membership committee. The commit- 
tee has in mind to make the year 1922 
the banner year in the number of new 
members enrolled. The appeal is sent out 
to every librarian and trustee in IIli- 
nois to join the association. The com- 
mittee seeks to obtain the names of 
every potential member, including li- 
brarians and trustees, in the state and 
asks that such names be sent to Mary 
J. Booth of the State teachers’ col- 
lege, Charleston, Illinois. 


The District library meetings for II- 
linois are scheduled as follows: 

February: Chicago, 3; Freeport, 6; Men- 
dota 7; Bloomington, 14; Galesburg, 15; 
Davenport (Ia.), 16; Jacksonville, 21; Ham- 
ilton, 24. 

March: Danville, 2; Charleston, 6; Olney, 
7; Belleville, 8; Marion, 15; Litchfield, 17. 

Two general meetings will be held each 
day and a special meeting for trustees will 
be held in the afternoons. 





Atlantic City Meetings 
The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey library association and the Penn- 
sylvania library club will be held in 
the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 28 and 29. 


It is most likely that the American 
Library Institute will hold a meeting 
at Atlantic City, April 28. 


A meeting that is to be held in the 
assembly hall of the Boston chamber 
of commerce on February 2, had its 
inception in the Boston public library. 
The meeting is to be under the aus- 
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pices of the Boston chamber of com- 
merce, the trustees of the Boston pub- 
lic library, the Massachusetts library 
club and the Special Libraries associa- 
tion of Boston, who invite the business 
men of “Greater Boston” and other 
persons who may be interested, to meet 
to discuss the subject, “Information 
resources of Greater Boston.” 

The president of the Boston cham- 
ber of commerce, Mr Everett Morss, 
will preside and Mr C. F. D. Belden, 
librarian, Boston public library, will 
introduce the speakers. Dr Alexander 
Mann, chairman of the trustees of the 
Boston public library, will speak from 
the standpoint of the Boston public li- 
brary. Other speakers will be Mr D. 
N. Handy of the Insurance Library as- 
sociation of Boston, who will speak 
from the standpoint of special libra- 
ries, and Mr H. T. Dougherty, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts library club, 
who will speak from the standpoint of 
suburban public libraries, and a busi- 
ness man who uses the library in daily 
affairs will be the fourth speaker. 

It is thought that these meetings 


will bring about a solidarity of interest 
in library affairs in “Greater Boston” 
that will be of substantial benefit to 


all concerned. It is hoped to make the 
meetings somewhat continuous and 
the Boston public library is already 
planning to invite the members of the 
Chamber of commerce to some meet- 
ing in the near future, with the idea of 
fostering their interest in the library 
service. 





To render meritorious service and re- 
frain from egotism—to appreciate recog- 
nition but scorn applause—to earnestly 
study and conscientiously produce—to 
do your work well, as much for the love 
of the work itself as for your weekly 
pay—to practice self-denial and grant 
benevolent consideration to others; that 
is the principle of progress that pushes 
men up the ladder of success. 

None need fear that they will not 
fully share in the progress they promote, 
for every man’s work is a silent and in- 
sistent declaration of his true worth. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


Miss Katherine Pierce, assistant li- 
brarian at Visalia, California, has is- 
sued a volume of verse with the Bible 
story of Isaac and Rebekah as the 
foundation. 


A new firm, the Arrow Book Com- 
pany, 347 Fifth Ave., New York, has 
been organized and will specialize in 
architectural and technical works of 
all publishers. 


The annual Publications of the His- 
torical Society of Southern California 
recently issued contains an eight page 
article on the Henry E. Huntington 
library by Dr George Watson Cole, 
the librarian. 


An interesting bit of library pub- 
licity is that sent out by the Public li- 
brary of Spokane, Washington, under 
the title “Budget and estimates.” The 
relations of the various factors in the 
problems are illustrated by graphs. 


A beautiful leaflet containing a 
quotation from Seneca as to the 
process by which one may gain tran- 
quility of soul, carried the New Year’s 
greeting of John Cotton Dana of the 
Public library of Newark, N. J. to his 


friends. 


The matter published in the London 
Studio has, until recently, formed the 
main part of the /nternational Studio is- 
sued by John Lane, but this condition no 
longer exists and the two publications 
are entirely separate. A special an- 
nouncement of The Studio will be found 
on another page. 


The Library Bulletin of the state col- 
lege of Washington, Debate series No. 
26, contains material for use in the 
coming Interscholastic high school de- 
bate on the topic “Resolved that the 
principle of a sales-tax be adopted and 
added to the general taxing system of 
the Federal government. 


The premier, elect of Canada, the 
Hon W. L. MacKenzie, won consider- 
able earlier renown by his book “In- 
dustry and humanity.” He was for 
some time editor of the Labor Gazette. 
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Any one who is primarily interested in 
the problems of labor and capital from 
the human standpoint, will find Mr 
MacKenzie’s_ writings most illumi- 
nating. 

What appears undoubtedly to be a 
very satisfactory handbook on the sub- 
ject is that issued under the title, 
“Practical law made plain.” It is pre- 
pared by Judson S. West, justice of 
the Supreme Court of Kansas, written 
after 40 years experience at the bar 
and on the bench. The style of the 
book is simple and personal and makes 
the contents very readable and human. 
The chapter on legal aphorisms con- 
tains plain, every-day directions which, 
if followed in other lines of action, 
would lead to successful results as 
well as in the law. 


The annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education states that the li- 
brary of the Bureau of Education has 
compiled 48 new bibliographies and 
brought up to date 206 of the earlier 
reference lists. Because of the lack of 
funds, the issue of the monthly educa- 
tional publications was curtailed. A 
new edition of the statistics of the pub- 
lic and school libraries will soon be issued 
in codperation with the Committee on 
state relations of the A. L. A. 

A reading room has been assigned 
adjoining the library which has greatly 
facilitated the use of the library by all 
classes of persons. 


The D. Van Nostrand Company is 
issuing cards, catalog size, descriptive 
of the books which they are publish- 
ing. These cards will be sent to those 
who would like to receive them. 
Placed on file, they form an order list 
or at least a source of bibliographical 
titles at hand, to collect which would 
consume a considerable amount of time 
and labor. This is something which 
librarians and publishers have both 
been toiling with for some time. In 
two or three instances the plan of is- 
suing cards has been made of consider- 
able value but it has not been carried 
to the extent to reveal its real im- 
portance. 


An interesting document from the 
pen of George Winthrop Lee, librarian 
for Stone & Webster of Boston, is one 
which sets out in admirable form 
specifications for conventions. This is 
applicable for library conventions or 
for any other kind. The subject is 
gone into with considerable minutia by 
Mr Lee, but the sum and substance of 
his presentation is that definite ar- 
rangements for a convention should be 
made as far ahead as possible and all 
details should be in the hands of re- 
sponsible and interested persons. Close 
communication should be held _be- 
tween those responsible for the ar- 
rangements, the program, the place of 
the meeting, the time, etc. In short, 
a convention should be considered ar 
important piece of business on the part 
of those who have it in charge. 


A valuable document in the history 
of library collections of the present 
time is that prepared under the title 
of The John Rylands library: A brief 
history of 21 years work, by Mr Henry 
Guppy, M. A., librarian of the insti- 
tution. The review was written te 
commemorate the library’s coming of 
age and was first published in the li- 
brary’s Bulletin. 

It is reissued in book form, with 
some additional matter in the shape of 
illustrations to illuminate the text. 

The John Rylands library is world 
famous for its collection of early 
books, special editions, fine and famous 
bindings and for the exquisite beauty 
of the building itself. These things 
are very adequately brought out in the 
review which in itself is a bit of fine 
book making from Longmans, Green 
& Company. 

The first number of the long-discussed 
Standard Catalog Bimonthly made its 
appearance thru the H. W. Wilson 
Company at the end of 1921. Its name 
indicates its character and frequency. 
It aspires to be the special help of the 
really small libraries, “with a book 
fund of from fifty to a few hundred 
dollars.” 
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The prospectus sounds as if there 
were no A. L. A. Booklist (which there 
certainly is, growing better every time). 
Many of the entries are copied from the 
Book Review Digest. The bibliographical 
details are similar to most other bul- 
letins and lists of books. A bimonthly, 
it will be cumulated once a year. This 
first number contains 176 titles but 
subsequent numbers will contain about 
50, making, in all, about 300 titles a 
year. The list of periodicals used for 
reviews is above reproach. 

One may question the real need for 
such a publication, but the H. W. Wil- 
son Company is a successful publisher ; 
and one hesitates to question a project 
from that source. 


An educational periodical published in 
Manilla under the name of the Philippine 
Education has a very enlightening article 
on “School libraries’ opportunity,” 
written by J. W. Osborn, assistant to 
the Director of education in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The school libraries play a large part 
in the educational development of the 
Philippines, and often are the only op- 
portunity besides the press for after 
school education. 

There are 2,060 school libraries, out 
of 6876 schools, containing 351,134 
books, the average size of the libraries 
being 170 volumes. In addition, a 
great number of newspapers and mag- 
azines are distributed. These libraries 
are mostly in the grade and primary 
schools. 

Philippine Education says, however, 
that too much attention has been given 
to the establishment of high school li- 
braries and libraries in municipal cen- 
ters, and too little attention to the 
barrios libraries. There are 4800 bar- 
rios, a unit of rural extension, that have 
no school libraries at all. 


Newton M. Dutt, state librarian of 
Baroda and reader to H. H., Maharaja 
Gaekwar, has been appointed by the 
latter, curator of the libraries of Baroda 
state to succeed the late lamented J. S. 
Kudalkar, M. A., LL. B. 
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A handbook of the Baroda library 
department giving a description of 
the Baroda library movement and 
the resulting extension of library 
service has been prepared. The library 
Spirit evident in the material in the 
handbook gives expectation of large 
things to come from the library serv- 
ice. The report of the Central library 
and its many branches thruout the 
state is a familiar sign of the place of 
the library in the educational, social 
and industrial activities of Baroda. 

The organization of the library in 
Baroda was inaugurated by William 
A. Borden of Connecticut. Evidently 
Mr Borden’s work left the western li- 
brary spirit behind it, tho it has been 
a source of regret that the Decimal 
classification which has fast become 
the accepted system thruout the world 
was not used. Instead Mr Borden in- 
stituted what he terms the Borden 
classification and the Borden alpha- 
betizing code, the former based on the 
alphabet, while the latter extends from 
100 to 999, 


No. 25 of the Useful Reference series 
issued by the F. W. Faxon Company 
includes European war fiction in Eng- 
lish and personal narratives. These 
bibliographies were prepared by Miss 
Loleta I. Dawson and Marion Davis 
Huntting. 

The preface states that the number 
of volumes in this one division alone 
is so large that any bibliography at 
this time can merely hope to serve as 
a beginning to the subject, and yet the 
volume has attempted a _ complete 
bibliography as far as the study has 
gone. The choice was confined to 
American sources and, except for three 
novels about Alsace-Lorraine, none 
have been included whose setting was 
not within the war months, August, 
1914 and Armistice day. Fiction deal- 
ing with reconstruction and other after- 
war problems will make a subject by 
themselves. Fiction that only touches 
on war problems or that is highly im- 
probable, has been omitted. The 
groupings have been made according 
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to the country that forms the back- 
ground of each story and sub-divisions 
mark the chief war interest discussed. 

Doubtless this will form a very valu- 
able, because helpful, guide in finding 
a pathway thru the enormous amount 
of printed material which the great 
disaster produced. 


The Cleveland public library issues 
an occasional little leaflet entitled 
Books—Information—Service. A recent 
slip in the series contains an ex- 
tract from an article in the Bookman for 
February, 1920, entitled Cobwebs on 
the family library by Lucy Elliot 
Keeler, member of the library board 
of Freemont, Ohio. 

The quotation from the article con- 
tains a world of suggestion for any 
library: 

“The public library must become the cen- 
tral depot for the_mass of books used by 
any community. Common as the public li- 
brary is now, it must become ubiquitous; 
and by a more flexible system of interli- 
brary loans, traveling libraries, hand and 
post deliveries; by augmented, trained serv- 
ice and by ample financial support, meet 
the daily needs of individuals and families. 
Memoranda lists should include the personal 
call at the library or the telephone order, 
as much as the call at the market or the de- 
partment store.” 





Book Notes 

A boy in his teens is again the hero 
of a new novel, Charmed circle, altho 
in this case he is deus ex machina, in- 
stead of principal in a romance. 

The charmed circle is made up of 
several Americans residing at a Paris 
pension, a Spanish divorced wife of the 
guardian of the boy, and a few others 
who come within the boy’s circlé of 
friends or relatives. Each is graph- 
ically sketched with a kindly satiric 
pen by Mr Jewell, who seemingly 
chuckles with his readers over his 
characters. One mentally makes over 
the book into a comedy of manners 
rather than the usual movie outcome 
of a good novel. . 

The title applies as well to the heart 
of Paris, the references to which will 


cause any lover of that capital to turn 
again to his map and pictures, visualiz- 
ing Kenneth’s street in the Latin 
Quarter, or his favorite tea resort or 
his expeditions across the Seine. 

While charm, humor, and keen char- 
acter drawing are its positive qualities, 
this first novel should also be endorsed 
for its absence of those socalled 
“strong” features which have made 
so many modern novels unpleasant 
reading. 


This is a book* which will prove 
even more useful to librarians than Mr 
Dickinson’s first collection published 
in 1915. While the new volume con- 
tains only 18 plays as compared with 
the 20 plays in the first series, yet the 
new book gives a wider range of for- 
eign plays, of which six have not be- 
fore been published in English. The 
first collection included plays written 
mostly between 1890 and 1910, while 
of the new collection one third were 
produced between 1910 and 1920 and 
all save three, since 1900. This book 
has a critical preface, a much longer 
and more carefully analyzed bibliogra- 
phy, and is printed in larger type, for 
which we are grateful. 

There have been several collections 
of plays published in the last two 
years, among them H. L. Cohen’s One- 
act plays by modern authors, which 
gives 16 plays; R. B. Mantle’s Best 
plays of 1919-1920, which gives only 
extracts from the plays; A. M. Smith’s 
Short plays by representative authors, 
a collection of 12 short plays; and 
Fifty contemporary one-act plays, ed- 
ited by F. Shay and P. Lovering, which 
covers the one field of drama. Mr 
Dickinson’s book is the only collection 
giving the full text of so many long 
and important plays. 





*Chief contemporary dramatists, T. H. 
Dickinson, ed. Second series; eighteen plays 
from the recent drama of England, Ireland, 
America, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Russia, and Scandinavia. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1921, 
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Subscription Books Evaluated 

A new leaflet has been issued by the 
Pacific Northwest library association 
thru its Subscription Book committee. 
The object of the bulletin is to carry 
to the libraries represented in the Pa- 
cific Northwest library association an 
opinion of the books offered thru sub- 
scription agencies. The committee 
that will act for 1921-1922 consists of 
Miss E. R. Rockwood, Public library, 
Portland, chairman; Ralph Munn, 
Public library, Seattle, and Mrs H. E. 
Garber, Public library, Billings, Mon- 
tana. 

With a view of reporting to libra- 
rians the facts regarding subscription 
books offered for sale, as to their value 
to the libraries of the Pacific North- 
west, reports have been made from 
time to time as the occasion has arisen. 
The work done heretofore, includes all 
books reviewed by the committee from 
1907-1920. At this time a new series 
has started which will be issued by 
the State library, Olympia, Washing 
ton, to which application may be made 
for copies. The three works evaluated 
in this new bulletin are: The Ameri- 
can educator, eight volumes, Ralph 
Durham Company, Chicago; the Book 
of history, eighteen volumes, Educa- 
tional Book, Company, and_ Bible 
stories, six volumes, King-Richardson, 
1906 

The work of this committee, if done 
thoroly and sincerely, will be a very 
direct and able service to librarians 
who may follow its leading. 





New Books List 
Some recent biographies 
Barrus, C. John Burroughs, boy and man. 
Cantacuzene, J. G., princess. My life here 
and there. 
Cortissoz, R. Life of Whitelaw Reid. 
Deschanel, P. Gambetta. 
Drinkwater, J. Lincoln, the world emanci- 
pator. 
Ellis, S. M. George Meredith. 
Gibbons, H. A. Venizelos. 
— F. S., lord. Days before yester- 
ay. 
Harrow, B. Eminent chemists of our time. 
Huneker, J. G.. Steeplejack 
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Iswolsky, A. Recollections of a foreign 
minister. 

Lauzanne, S. Great men and great days. 

London, C. K. Book of Jack London. 

Mirrors of Downing street. 

Mott, L. F. Life of Ernest Renan. 

Raymond, E. T. Life of A. J. Balfour. 

Robinson, C. R. My brother Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Robinson, G. R. Simon Bolivar. 

Strachey, L. Queen Victoria. 

—" J. T. Romance of Madame Tus- 
saud. 

Villiers, F. His five decades of adventure. 

Williams, B. Cecil Rhodes. 

White, S. J., count. Memoirs. 


Business books of 1921 


Benge, E. G. Standard practice in person- 
nel work. 

Blanchard, F. L. Essentials of advertising. 

Chapman, J. C. Trade tests. 

Cobey, J. W. Traffic field. 

Douglas, A. W. Merchandising studies of 
the states. 

Dunn, A. Scientific selling and advertising. 

Eaves, L. Training for store service. 

Frederick, J. G. Great game of business. 

Haas, J. A. de. Business organization and 
administration. 

Hall, W. Salesman’s kindergarten. 

Leigh, R. Human side of retail selling. 

Miles, D. H. English in business. 

Morris, J. V. Employee training. 

Munson, E. L. Management of men. 

O’Shea, P. F. Employees’ magazines. 

Parsons, F. A. Art appeal in display adver- 
tising. 

Parsons, F. W. American business methods. 

Rappold, O. S. Retail training service. 

Raymond, C. H. Modern business writing. 

Regan, J. M. Financing a business. 

Secrist, H. Statistics in business. 

Sills, W. C. Sales talks. 





Anecdotes of the day’s work may be 
used in news items, speeches, and 
printed matter. They are useful for 
arresting attention preparatory to an 
argument, and for illustrating state- 
ments. An anecdote should always be 
chosen for its point. It should usually 
illustrate a typical condition. It 
should not mention names nor be told 
in such a way as to make the partici- 
pants easily recognized or feel that 
confidence has been violated. It 
should never make the reader seem 
ridiculous; even a child should not be 
laughed at. Furthermore, the library 
can not afford to let itself appear as a 
gathering place of the odd-minded. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 

An interesting feature of the Library 
school work for the month of Decem- 
ber was the giving of an intelligence 
test in connection with the Christmas 
examinations. The Otis Group intelli- 
gence scale-advanced examination was 
chosen and the test was conducted by 
Mr H. H. Bixler, an expert in mental 
testing employed by the Atlanta pub- 
lic schools. Some interesting conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the results of 
this test which have proved helpful in 
connection with the mid-year exam- 
inations. 

The school began its second term on 
January 3. 

Susie LEE CRUMLEY, 
Principal. 


Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 


The Library school has had several 
interesting lectures during January. 
On January 11, Miss Jessie Carson, 
director of library work in the devas- 
tated regions of France, and a gradu- 
ate of the school, gave a delightful ac- 
count of her work in France. This was 
illustrated by pictures of the remark- 
able work. On January 14, Miss Anna 
A. MacDonald, consulting librarian, 
Extension division of the State library, 
lectured to the students on Commis- 
sion work in Pennsylvania. 

Mrs William M. Anderson has been 
giving a short course of lectures on the 
organization of clubs. For many years, 
Mrs Anderson has been closely asso- 
ciated with Henry M. Roberts and is 
an authority on parliamentary law. 

A course of five lectures on the ad- 
ministration of small libraries began 
on January 16. These lectures are be- 
ing given by Miss Harriet McCarty, 
formerly librarian of the Sewickly pub- 
lic library and now librarian of the 
Homewood branch of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, and by Miss Inez 
Crandle of the Du Bois public library. 


Miss Grace Aldrich, certificaté, ’17, chil- 
dren’s librarian, Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, has resigned her position to become 


children’s librarian of the Public library, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Miss Helen Martin, diploma, ’16, is on 
leave of absence from her position in East 
Cleveland, Ohio, in order to study at Oxford 
university. 

Nina C. BROTHERTON, 
Principal. 


Los Angeles public library 

The class of ’22 has elected’ the fol- 
lowing officers: Katharine F. Ball, 
Santa Barbara, president; Edith Cran- 
dall, Montevideo, Minnesota, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The school attended the meeting of 
the sixth district of the California 1i- 
brary association at Santa Barbara, 
January 7. Miss Horton is president 
of the district, and Mrs Kingsley, one 
of the students from New Hampshire, 
spoke at the general session on the ad- 
vantages of membership in library or- 
ganizations. 

The class finished Mr Reavis’ com- 
prehensive course in book-binding be- 
fore Christmas. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the School libraries section of 
the A. L. A. the students who elect the 
special school library course will sup- 
plement their technical work by lec- 
tures and problems on current educa- 
tional theories. Some of the topics 
presented are: part-time education, 
visual education, psychology of read- 
ing, supervised study, project method, 
educational tests and measurements. 
This will insure acquaintance with 
pedagogical as well as library ideals 
and processes. The Pasadena and Los 
Angeles high school librarians will su- 
pervise the students’ practice work in 
school libraries. 

Martian Horton, 
Principal. 
Pratt institute 

On Tuesday morning, January 10, 
Miss Rebecca B. Rankin, librarian of 
the Municipal Reference branch of the 
New York public library and president 
of the New York Special Libraries as- 
sociation, gave the first of a short series 
of talks on special library problems. 
Miss Rankin presented the general 
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field of special libraries, then the par- 
ticular problems of her own branch. 

In the afternoon of the same day, 
Miss Irene C. Phillips, librarian of the 
Free public library at Nutley, N. J., 
gave a paper on the administrative 
problems of the small town library, 
followed by a delightfully informal 
discussion on various aspects of the 
subject. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
New York public library 

A course on bookselling, arranged 
by the Booksellers’ League of New 
York, is being given in connection with 
the library school in January, Febru- 
ary and March. The members of the 
Booksellers’ League have for a long 
time felt the need of providing instruc- 
tion for members of book-store staffs 
who come newly to their work, and in 
view of the common interest which ex- 
ists at many points between the book- 
seller and the librarian, it was pro- 
posed to relate whatever course might 
be given to a library school. 

Students at the library school are to 
have an opportunity in March and 
April to hear four lectures by S. K. 
Ratcliffe, New York representative of 
the Manchester Guardian, which are to 
be given under the auspices of the 
Staff association of the New York pub- 
lic library. Mr Ratcliffe will discuss 
The European horizon, England and 
Ireland, Men and events of the hour, 
and Current American events. At- 
tendance at Mr Ratcliffe’s lectures will 
be made a part of the senior course in 
current events. 

The social hour on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, December 21, was devot- 
ed to the usual Christmas observance, 
of which the special feature this year 
was the presence of children of mem- 
bers of the staff of the New York pub- 
lic library and children of alumni of 
the library school. Carols were sung 
and gifts were prepared for needy chil- 
dren on the East side of New York. 

On Wednesday, January 4, the school 
had the pleasure of listening to a read- 
ing by William Rose Benet, associate 
editor of the Literary Review of the 
New York Evening Post. 
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Miss Sutliff has returned to her duties 
after a period of illness in the autumn. 
Ernest J. REECE, 
, Principal. 
New York state library school 

For the past 15 years the anniversary 
of the establishment of the school, 
January 5, has been marked by the re- 
ceipt of a message of greeting, encour- 
agement and affection from its be- 
loved first vice-director, Mrs Salome 
Cutler Fairchild. This year the anni- 
versary day was greatly saddened be- 
cause of her sudden death a few days 
earlier. She had been too ill to engage 
in active work since she left the school 
in 1905, but had been apparently in 
better health and spirits than usual for 
some months previous to her death. 

In her memory an informal meeting 
of the faculty and students, the local 
alumni and older members of the 
State Library staff was held on the 
morning of January 5. Dr Wyer re- 
called the characteristics and abilities 
that had impressed him most in his 
acquaintance with her, mentioning her 
clearness and directness of thought, 
her thoroness and deliberateness, her 
breadth of view and her zeal tempered 
with fine balance. He spoke impres- 
sively of her notable contributions to 
library development during her 17 
years of service as instructor and as 
vice-director of the first library school 
which entitle her to a place among the 
pioneers of the modern library move- 
ment. He called special attention to 
her work in formulating the principles 
of book selection and evaluation and 
to her studies in American library his- 
tory. 

School was resumed on January 3, 
with the first of a series of seven lec- 
tures by Joseph L. Wheeler on “The 
community and the library.” Mr 
Wheeler initiated this course last year 
and during the interval has perfected 
his lectures, added to his material, il- 
lustrated it with a fine collection of 
lantern slides that is entirely new, and 
revised his outlines and bibliography. 
The lectures were attended by both 
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classes, most of the faculty, several 
members of the State Library staff and 
of the local libraries and of the library 
committees of the two women’s clubs. 

In the following week, Margery C. 
Quigley, librarian of the Free public 
library of Endicott, N. Y., gave three_ 
lectures on the administration of the 
small library with emphasis on the cir- 
culation department which were closely 
related to Mr Wheeler’s work. 

Because of Miss Quigley’s presence 
in Albany, a business meeting of the 
executive committee of the New York 
State library association was held in 
the State library on January 9. An 
informal tea in the afternoon gave the 
school an opportunity to meet the as- 
sociation president, Prof Ibbotson, li- 
brarian of Hamilton college; vice- 
president, John Adams Lowe, assistant 
librarian of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary; the treasurer, Wharton Miller, 
librarian of Union college; as well as 
Miss Quigley who is the secretary. 

Mary C. Richardson, librarian of 
the State normal school at Geneseo, 
also gave three talks in January in con- 
nection with the school libraries 
course. Her topics dealt with the ad- 
ministration of a normal school li- 
brary; the training of teacher-librari- 
ans for the normal school; and the ele- 
mentary school library including the 
teaching of books to the grades. 

Mary Floyd Williams, ’99, has just 
sent to the school for the alumni col- 
lection two works of first importance 
in California history upon which she 
has been working steadily for nearly 
10 years. In one volume of nearly 1000 
pages, she has edited the Papers of 
the San Francisco Committee of Vigi- 
lance of 1851. In another volume of 
over 500 pages on the history of the 
Vigilance Committee, she has attempt- 
ed to interpret the significance of the 
Committee and its work. The result 
is an interesting study in “social con- 
trol on the California frontier in the 
days of the gold rush.” These books, 
which have been published by the 
University of California, reflect in ev- 
ery detail and especially in the rich 


and well annotated bibliography not 
merely the trained historical student 
who has produced them but the trained 
librarian and bibliographer. 
Epna M. SANDERSON, 
Vice-director. 


Riverside school 


The winter session of the Riverside 
Library service school began on Jan- 
uary 9. More than 30 students are 
attending. 

Miss Margaret Guthrie, Riverside, 718, li- 
brarian, Union high school, Orange, was 
married to William Franklin Scott, Novem- 
ber 14. 

Miss Ruth Ellis, Riverside, ’21, has been 
appointed assistant in the Public library, 
Santa Ana. 

Miss Robert Ingrum, Riverside, ’14, later 
assistant in_the Visalia public library and 
Stanislaus County free library, and during 
the past few months on the staff of the Riv- 
erside public library, has been appointed as- 
sistant in the Public library, Orange. 

Mrs Mabel Faulkner, after a leave of ab- 
sence of four months in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, returned to her duties in the River- 
side public library January 3. 

Litt1ANn L. Dickson, 
Acting librarian. 
Simmons college 

Miss Donnelly, on leave of absence 
at present, will return the last of 
March for the third term. The sched- 
ule for the second term includes li- 
brary subjects only, among them the 
course in library accounts, taught by 
a member of the faculty of the secre- 
tarial school of the college. 

Two special lecturers have addressed 
the combined group of seniors and col- 
lege graduates: Miss FE. Kathleen 
Jones, of the Massachusetts library 
commission, who spoke very interest- 
ingly of Hospital libraries, and Miss 
Amy E. Schwamb, who discussed So- 
ciety publications. Miss Schwamb is 
now the cataloger of the College li- 
brary, but was for two years an as- 
sistant librarian at the American acad- 
emy of arts and sciences, a library rich 
in periodical and society material. 

Visits have been made to the public 
libraries of Brookline and Somerville, 
and the practical work in the children’s 
rooms of the Boston public library and 
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in the Social Service library and the 
College library has been started. 

The Brown university psychological 
examinations were given on January 
11 to all the freshmen in the college, 
and to some other special groups, the 
library school seniors and college grad- 
uates being among the latter. The li- 
brary school now has had the mental 
test for each of the four classes in col- 
lege except the present juniors who 
probably will be given the test next 
year. 

Harriet E. Howe, 
Acting-director. 


University of Washington 


The winter quarter opened January 
5, with no changes in the library 
school. 

Mary Lee Hall, ’20, has resigned from the 
Seattle public library and has accepted a 
position as assistant in the Public library, 
Everett, Wash. 

Myrtle Margaret Fuller, ’20, was married 
November 11, 1921 to Leland A. Mentzer. 
Mr and Mrs Mentzer will make their home 
in Medford, Ore. 

Mrs Kate Dallam Gregory, ’13, has re- 
signed her position in the cataloging depart- 
ment of the Library Association of Portland, 


Ore. 

Elizabeth Henry, ’18, has been appointed 
assistant in the reference department of the 
Public library, Seattle, Wash., following her 
return from a year’s study and work in the 
New York public_library school and system. 

Mrs Florence Gandolfo Davis, ’15, has re- 
signed her position in the circulation depart- 
ment of the Seattle public library. 


W. E. Henry, 
Director. 


Western Reserve University 

The recent completion of an up to 
date alumni register has shown two in- 
teresting facts in regard to our gradu- 
ates: that as a group, they are subject 
during the earlier years of their ex- 
perience, to rather frequent changes 
of positions ; secondly, that there is an 
encouraging and steady increase in 
salaries, especially in connection with 
the executive positions. Another val- 


uable type of information which comes 
back to us with the return of the alum- 
ni cards is that gained from the letters 
so often accompanying them, describ- 


. 
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ing work and conditions in many parts 
of the country. 

The students in the class in Library 
administration who have been dis- 
cussing the published material on cer- 
tification of librarians, had the satis- 
faction of hearing a full report of the 
mid-winter meeting discussion from 
Mr Root on January 6. This question 
so closely connected with general pro- 
fessional advancement and with their 
own personal interest, has received 
considerable attention. 

Celia F. Frost, ’13, is temporarily with the 
book firm of Frederick and Nelson’s, Seattle. 

Alice M. Curtis, 716, now with the Book 
Lovers’ Library, Perth, Western Australia, 
writes of the fact that the output of the 
strictly American press has not gained a 
wide circle of readers there. 

William McC. McKee, ’17, has been ap- 
pointed curator of prints at the Chicago Art 
Institute. 

Annie L. Wilson, ’21, is now an assistant 
in the catalog department, Fresno County 
free library, Fresno, Calif. 

THIRZA E. GRANT, 
Acting-director. 


Lectures for staff in Boston public library 

The Public library of the city of 
Boston announces two lecture courses 
for the library assistants to be given 
on Thursday mornings from January 5 
to April 20, in the staff room of the 
Central library. 

Course No. 1 is to include informal 
talks to Junior assistants. The heads 
of departments and librarians of 
branches are especially requested by 
the librarian to encourage employes 
under their charge to take the course 
and to attend all or part of the lec- 
tures. The course is not one altogether 
of instruction, is not obligatory and no 
registration is necessary. 

Course No. 2 will consist of 20 lec- 
tures covering an outline of ‘English 
literature to be given by Prof Robert 
E. Rogers of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. This course is to 
be part of the work of the Division of 
University Extension, given at the re- 
quest of the Boston public library, 
with a view to the needs of the library 
assistants, but it is open to everybody. 
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Training the Student in the Use of 
the Library* 


Ruth Ely, Normal school, Duluth, Minn. . 


It is an interesting fact that few ad- 
ditions have been made to any course 
of study in our modern schools with- 


out their having to vault over this . 


hackneyed, age-old barrier “lack of 
time.” Subjects come—but no sub- 
jects go, additions are made to the 
course of study, but none are dropped 
until the natural inference is that the 
curriculum is after all quite elastic, and 
that with a bit of crowding, like the 
ancient omnibus, there is always found 
room for one more. Indeed one won- 
ders if this age-old barrier “lack of 
time” is not, after all, simply a phrase 
used to conceal the real truth which is 
lack of sufficient enthusiasm, just as it 
surely means this in the private lives 
of us all on such occasions as when we 
deplore lack of time to read the clas- 
sics, or to sew for the poor. Indeed 
among schoolmen there is no doubt a 
form of conservatism known as “stub- 


-born community loyalty to traditional 


subjects” which many times masquer- 
ades itself in the guise of this “lack of 
time.” Now it is interesting to note 
that in both reports of the National 
Council on economy of time in educa- 
tion, great stress is laid upon the value 
of improved methods of study as a 
means of achieving this economy, and 
yet library training, which is the very 
means towards this end, is rejected on 
the score of lack of time in the school 
day. It recalls to mind the conserva- 
tism manifested by those who refuse to 
adopt labor-saving devices on the plea 
that they haven’t time to learn to use 
them! No, the librarian has a splendid 
case when she argues the value of li- 
brary training, and I am inclined to 
believe that the reason it has failed to 
become a required subject in our 
courses of study is, mainly, because its 





*Read before Minnesota library association, 
St. Paul, November 1, 1921. 


advocates have not used its “talking 
points” ardently and_ persistently 
enough. We believe in it thoroly, but 
we do not talk it enough nor wax en- 
thusiastic enough over it so that others 
may catch our contagion. I fear we are 
too like the little lady who, overtaken 
by financial reverses, decided to put aside 
her pride and sell bread on the streets. 
She baked the bread and started out 
with her basket, but here her courage 
failed her and she went down back 
streets calling in a soft weak little 
voice, “Bread for sale,” “bread for 
sale,” and then under her breath she 
murmured, “Goodness, I hope no one 
hears me.” 

No, to convince the public that what 
we have will “fill a long felt want” we 
must make it the ruling passion of our 
lives, and talk it day and night, in 
season and out, and in a voice that can 
be heard unmistakably, until by con- 
tinuous articulation we literally con- 
quer the fort of conservatism with our 
verbal artillery. This is the true 
method of commercial advertising as 
each and every one of us can attest 
by his experience with book-agents. 
Yes, the only way to win is to keep 
everlastingly on the job with one’s 
arguments and never to grow weary 
or to lose faith. Parenthetically, 
I often wonder how many subjects 
owe their place in the curriculum to 
the dogged persistence of their advo- 
cates who talked administrative heads 
into such weariness that they yielded 
through sheer exhaustion. Of course 
such subjects have since justified their 
place in the course of study, but so 
indeed would library methods. 

-To refer once more to commercial 
advertising, I remember a_ slogan 
which a soap manufacturer once used 
which seemed to me a most telling 
point, and is one which we librarians 
might think about with profit in this 
propaganda of ours. The phrase was 
this, “We are advertised by our lov- 
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ing friends.” Every merchant knows 
that his most substantial advertise- 
ment is the public itself, and we in the 
educational field can find our co-work- 
ers in the teachers. If we can but get 
one teacher to let us introduce library 


methods into her school room it will . 


not be long before each and every one 
of her pupils will be a_ potential 
booster for library training because of 
the added skill and greater efficiency 
the training has brought him. John 
Wanamaker once said with reference 
to increasing church memberships, 
“Convert a man and you convert one 
person, but convert a boy and you con- 
vert a multiplication table.” This is 
certainly true in this question of li- 
brary training for once we get it into 
use among a group of boys and girls 
its success is well established. 

And now, just a word about some 
of the difficulties that beset us from 
within while we strive to put thru this 
program of enthusiasm. I know full 
well the inroads that the daily routine 
makes upon our library ideals and how 
the shrill insistence of immediate de- 
mands pulls us down from our ex- 
alted heights. Perhaps, indeed, I 
might cite with profit, one of my own 
experiences in this regard. It was on 
a Monday morning that I came to my 
work with a breastplate of high resolu- 
tions. I had heard a sermon the day 
before and’ from it I had culled a 
quotation which I determined to adopt 
as my guiding star. The quotation 
was that well known one from Emer- 
son, “Recognize your worth and keep 
little things under your feet.” For my 
own purpose I let the word “worth” 
mean my worth as a teacher, and for 
the “little things” I put down all the 
routine work that goes to make up 
one’s library day. Well, for about ten 
days I kept the motto constantly 
on my lips; I rushed thru the neces- 
sary routine with-all the despatch pos- 
sible, and whatever clerical work I 
could, I shelved. New books that came 
I put away in a closet, and when the 
shelves in that closet became filled I 
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put the books on the floor. One day in 
great haste I happened to go to this 
closet to get a pamphlet box which 
was hidden back in behind this pile of 
books, and as I reached in for it the 
books fell over on my feet. Then it was 
that my motto came to me with a new 
interpretation and I laughingly re- 
peated it thus; “Recognize your 
worth” and the little things will be 
kept—not under your feet but, literal- 
ly under foot. And so do we all have 
such defeats for we can not hope to 
always remain on this high plane 
working out our library ideals any 
more than we can hope to forever live 
in moments of spiritual exaltation. 
Routine “gets us” at times, but the 
important thing is that it shall not 
hold and keep us, bound, but that we 
shall continually have our ideals be- 
fore us and climb back to them every 
time we have to make a concession and 
come down from our heights. I was 
absolutely undaunted by this expe- 
rience of mine, and day after day I 
cling to my highest ideal of a librarian 
in spite of all the cumbersome detail 
of the day’s work, and now every night 
as I lock my library door my question 
is not “How many students have I 
served with books?” but rather “How 
many students have I taught to use 
books ?” 





Discussion of School Libraries 

The Library section of the Michigan 
State teachers’ association held its an- 
nual meeting at the Scripps branch 
library with Miss Clara Mast of Grand 
Rapids as chairman. 

The administration of small school 
libraries was discussed by Miss Pres- 
ton of Ionia. Miss Pritchard of De- 
troit teachers’ college told of the train- 
ing they are giving rural teachers in 
the use of books in that college. She 
also told of the Elementary Platoon 
schools of Detroit where they have a 
library room in each building in charge 
of a library teacher. Each child above 
the second grade has two library pe- 
riods a week. There is no formal in- 
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struction given but the aim is to have 
the children acquire a love for reading. 
A development of library conscious- 
ness, or a sense of the need of books 
was the suggestion of Miss Thomas of 
Ann Arbor. She said the state should 
train all teachers in the use of books 
and create in them a need for books 
and then they would demand libraries 
for their schools. 

The following resolution was pre- 
sented by Mr Certain of Cass technical 
high school, Detroit, and adopted: 

Resolved that: A committee be ap- 

pointed by the Library section of the 
M. S. T. A. to make a report at its next 
meeting, recommending to the Teacher 
training institutions of Michigan, a mini- 
mum amount of instruction in library use 
and methods to be required towards the 
teacher certificate. 

Mr Certain and the new chairman of 
the section, Miss Nina Preston, were 
empowered to act as such committee. 

The needs of the small school library 
was discussed from all points of view, 
and various solutions of their prob- 
lems suggested. 

Mr Ranck of Grand Rapids conclud- 
ed the program with a very illuminat- 
ing talk on County libraries, illustrated 
with lantern slides. 

Miss Edith Thomas, U. of M., Ann 
Arbor, was elected secretary for 1922. 

Epitu A. KIne, 
Secretary. 





Teachers and Librarians 

A group of teachers, both men and 
women, has been organized called The 
Omaha School Forum, having in its 
membership 95 per cent of the teachers 
of Omaha. 

They are having a series of lecture 
lessons this year in a library class on the 
topic, “The teacher and the book.” The 
instructors are Miss Anna V. Jennings, 
librarian of the Nebraska normal school 
and the State teachers’ college, and Miss 
Zora I. Shields, librarian of the Central 
high school, Omaha. For many years, 
the Omaha public library has maintained 
class room libraries, some of which have 
been in charge of librarians from the 
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main library. The library class among 
the teachers has been established to in- 
crease their knowledge of library work, 
particularly for those who have class- 
room libraries. The work is not techni- 
cal but aims to promote a knowledge of 
children’s books and a love of reading. 

Last year the School Forum invited 
Miss May Massee to speak on the sub- 
ject of children’s libraries. This class 
is the result of Miss Massee’s talk. 

There has been a wonderful increase 
in appreciation of libraries developed in 
this way. The class meets on Saturday 
morning for two hours, alternating be- 
tween the high school libraries and the 
Main library. 

Epiru Tosirr. 





In only a few cases have the salaries 
for teachers advanced to levels which 
would insure the permanent supply of 
mature and well trained teachers. 

The great majority of American 
communities must face squarely and 
frankly the problem of still further in- 
creasing the salaries of their educa- 
tional workers. This will require rec- 
ognition of the primary importance of 
education. It may require a new em- 
phasis on values. It will require care- 
ful study and reorganization of meth- 
ods of revenue-raising. It will require 
state aid and federal aid, but it must 
be done. Democracy in its great hour 
of trial cannot afford to undermine the 
source of its strength and security— 
the school. It cannot afford not to pay 
salaries that will insure to every child 
in the nation a competent and well- 
trained teacher.—Journal of the N. E. A. 





A librarian, entering a crowded 
street car not long ago, was offered a 
seat by a youthful high schooler. She 
zraciously and, as she believed, grace- 
fully declined the offer. The young 
high school girl suffered in silence as 
long as she could, then burst out im- 
petuously, “Oh, please take this seat! 
It don’t seem right to keep seats from 
you working people.” 

















News from the Field 
East 
Annie Craigie, Simmons ’16, has 
joined the cataloging staff of the Rad- 
cliffe College library. 
Mildred W. Page, Simmons 714, has 
been appointed first assistant in the 
Public library, Leominster, Mass. 


Ruth Shattuck, Simmons ’10, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian at the 
State normal school, Danbury, Conn. 


Cards have been received announcing 
the marriage of Mildred E. Davis, 
Pratt 710, to Professor Everett Skill- 
ings of Middlebury, Vermont. 


Elizabeth deW. Root, B. L. S., N. 
Y.S., ’20, has joined the staff of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary library, 
Hartford, Conn., as assistant librarian. 


By the will of the late Congressman 
Frank D. Currier, the town of Canaan, 
New Hampshire, has received $25,000 
for the construction of a Currier me- 
morial library. 


Mildred E. Davis, assistant librarian 
of the Public library, Utica, N. Y., was 
married on December 22 to Everett 
Skillings, professor of English at Mid- 
dlebury college, Middlebury, Vermont. 


Ruth Abigail McDuffee, Simmons 
20, died December 10, 1921, at her 
home in Dover, N. H. Miss McDuffee 
had been in the Public library, Somer- 
ville, Mass., for some time before her 
last illness. 

The Public library of Farmington, 
Connecticut, offered to give two cash 
prizes to the children who use the li- 
brary, one for the best essay or story, 
and the other for the best list of books 
on the subject, “Twenty books I 
would want most if cast on a desert 
island.” The offer was confined to the 
Grammar school children. 

A large number of lists, surprisingly 
good, and several quite original stories 
were handed in. 


A dinner tendered by a large circle 
of friends of Miss J. Maud Campbell 
was enjoyed in Boston on the evening 
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of December 27. Universal regret was 
expressed over the departure of Miss 
Campbell from her field of labor for 
the past seven years, followed by 
heartfelt good wishes for her success 
in her new field at Lynchburg, Va. 

Mr Harold Dougherty acted as 
toastmaster. Words expressing high 
appreciation of Miss Campbell and 
her work were spoken by Mr Coolidge, 
Miss Loring, Mr Belden, Mr Bolton, 
Miss E. Kathleen Jones, and others. 
Original verses, toasts, choruses and 
expressions of genuine feeling filled 
the hours of the evening. 

Miss Campbell expressed her appre- 
ciation in her usual charming fashion 
and closed by presenting to the Massa- 
chusetts library club an insurance pol- 
icy on her life amounting to $500. 


Central Atlantic 
Marion S. Rust, Simmons ’20, has 


accepted a position as cataloger at the 
College of the City of New York. 


Ethel Wigmore, Simmons 717, has 
returned from China and is spending 
the winter in the Adirondacks. 


Katherine Tappert, Pratt ’10, has ac- 
cepted the position of custodian of the 
reading room in the Pratt Institute free 
library. 

The New York public library Bulletin 
contains a very interesting and informa- 
tive article on Aquatint, “an art much 
used, but seldom discussed.” 


Ellen McBryde Brown, N. Y. P. L. 
16-17, is editorial assistant for Frank 
G. Carpenter, 1816 H St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Isabel L. Towner, N. Y. S., ’07-08, 
has been made reference librarian of 
the library of The Common Service 
Committee, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

Rae Stockham, B. L. S., N. Y. S., ’21, 
who has been at the Tremont branch 
of the New York public library for a 
few months has been transferred to the 
Seward Park branch to take charge of 
the reference work. 
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Mary Raymond, Simmons ’17, after 
a year spent in research work in Eu- 
rope, has left the Hispanic society and 
is now a cataloger at the United Engi- 
neering Societies library in New York 
City. 

The Public library of Syracuse, New 
York, has received a bequest of $5000 
thru the will of the late Mrs Cornelia 
S. Bigelow. The income from the 
money is to be used for the purchase 
of scientific books. 


The New York state library has re- 
ceived from the Italian ambassador, 
Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, a bust of Dante, 
which has been placed at the entrance 
to the main reading room. Dr James 
I. Wyer, director of the state library, 
accepted the Dante bust on behalf of 
the state. 


The Special Libraries association 
has appointed an employment com- 
mittee thru which it will offer its serv- 
ices in bringing institutions and spe- 
cial librarians into communication with 
each other. Miss Estelle Liebmann 
of the Ronald Press Company is the 
chairman of the committee. 


The New York Public library staff 
association reports thru The Page that 
the membership in the new book club 
is steadily increasing and has been ex- 
tended to all members of the staff. 
The collection is chosen from titles 
suggested by the staff of the library 
and is limited only, for the most part, 
by the question of wise expenditure. 

A committee of 15, of which Miss 
Frank is the chairman, is receiving 
suggestions for the improvement of 
the service of the library. These sug- 
gestions are compiled and a digest will 
be submitted to the trustees for ap- 
proval. 


The biennial report of the Maryland 
public library commission is interest- 
ing in the story of accomplishments 
in the state during the past years. 

Public libraries have been opened in 
Annapolis, Hyattsville, Ocean City 
and Gaithersburg. Two _ libraries, 
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Laurel and Denton, have been revived, 
after having been closed for a number 
of years. 

. The number of traveling libraries 
sent out from the office has greatly in- 
creased; the number sent out in Oc- 
tober, 1921, was exactly double the 
number sent out in October, 1920. 

It has been possible to add to and 
greatly improve the collections for the 
traveling libraries, as the book appro- 
priation last year was three times that 
of the previous year. 


The report of the Public library of 
Brooklyn submitted by the chief li- 
brarian, Frank P. Hill, lists and evalu- 
ates the outstanding events of his 20 
years of service in the institution. 

In addition to the chief librarian, it 
is stated that there are 24 employes 
who were with the library in 1901 or 
came to it that year. 

The city appropriation in 1901 was 
$99,900 and in 1921, $709,679 ($15,000 
salaries returned) ; the income for 1901 
was $5,093 and for 1921, $87,909; the 
number of branches, etc., in 1901 was 
16 and in 1921, 31; the employes in 
1901 were 105 and in 1921, 401; the 
volumes in the library in 1901 were 
144,954 and in 1921, 956,051; spent for 
books in 1901, $22,321 and in 1921, 
$123,386; the average cost in 1901, per 
volume was .74 and in 1921, 1.56; ex- 
pense per volume circulated in 1901 
was .111 and in 1921, .134; the circula- 
tion in 1901 was 944,128 and in 1921, 
6,072,707. 

Twenty Carnegie branches have 
been opened under Mr Hill’s admin- 
istration. The report sets out the vari- 
ous steps for the 20 years towards the 
erection of a central building with the 
result as stated, “one four walls and 
temporary roof of the Flatbush ave- 
nue wing,” with the authority ob- 
tained December 21, 1921, to prepare 
a bill and present it to the legislative 
authorities for the issuance of bonds 
to complete the central building. 

There are now 57 vacancies in the 
staff as against 87 in January, 1921. 
The appropriation for 1922 is $674,184, 

















which is $35,494 less than for 1921, and 
is a totally inadequate amount to meet 
the different requirements of the dif- 
ferent sections of the city. 

Central 

Isabella Starbuck, Simmons 718, has 
joined the editorial staff of The Booklist, 
in Chicago. 

Mamie R. Martin, N. Y. S., 713-14, 
resigned as librarian of the Public li- 
brary of Clinton, Ind., to join the staff 
of the State Teachers College library 
at St. Cloud, Minn., as cataloger. 


Lilian Sabin, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Pratt 18, formerly county li- 
brarian at Libby, Montana, has _ be- 
come field organizer for the Hennepin 
County system with headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 


A building in a town in Minnesota 
which had been used for 70 years as a 
jail has stood empty for the past two 
years. The plan of using it for a pub- 
lic library building is gaining favor in 
the community. 

Miss Georgia G. McAfee, head of 
the extension department of the Pub- 
lic library of Evansville, Indiana, has 
been granted a leave of absence to at- 
tend the Carnegie library school at 
Pittsburgh. She will leave in Feb- 
ruary. 


Jessie L. Arms, B.L.S., Ill. 711, began 
her duties as classifier at the University 
of Minnesota library, in January. Miss 
Arms was connected with the catalog 
department of the University of Iowa 
library since 1911. For seven years she 
was head of the department. 

The Public library of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the opening of the library 
on Thursday, January 12. 

The afternoon meeting was devoted 
to historical and reminiscent speeches 
briefly reviewing the development of 
the library in the past 50 years. The 
evening meeting was addressed by Dr 
John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 


In codperation with the Art depart- 
ment of the Indianapolis public schools 
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Heary E. Legler’s 
LIBRARY IDEALS — 


| 
Compiled and edited by his son 
Henry M. Legler | 


The late librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library had a very high con- 
ception of his calling’ as this collection 
of his addresses very clearly shows, 
and was constantly striving to make 
libraries more useful to the people. 

We recommend this book for owner- 
ship to all library school students. 

An 8 vo. of 78 p., reduced price, $1.00. 

Order through your bookseller or 
direct from the publishers. 





7 | 
THE OPEN COURT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
| 
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122 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 














FINE INKS 


and 


ADHESIVES 


For those who 
KNOW 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
° e 9} Taurine Mucilage 
1ggins Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt 
the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. These 
goods are especially adap‘ed for library use. 





At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


(Branches: Chicago. London 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




































A Happy 
Combination 


We will enter your 
subscription to the 


Literary Review 


(N. Y. Evening Post) 


for the period of one year, 
commencing with first pos- 
sible issue, and will mail to 
you at once a 


Gem Binder 


in a size designed to accom- 
modate a complete year’s is- 


$3.00 


The GEM BINDER is bound 
in full black cloth and is 
gold lettered on front cover 
with title. 
As a special advertising offer we will 
send the binder alone for............... $1 50 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
Myrick Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 







sues, 






















Librarians! 
A Real Book Bargain for You 
While They Last 


IVANHOE 

Windemere Series—Rand McNally. 
Illus. in full page color plates by Milo 
Winter. Price $2.00 net; my price, $1.30 
small lots; $1.20 large lots. 


HANS BRINKER 
Junior Library Series—Rand McNally. 


Eight full page color plates by Milo Win- 
ter. Price $1.25 net; my price, 85c small 
lots; 75c large lots. 


KIDNAPPED 


Stevenson. 
Same as above, $1.25; my price, 85c small 
lots; 75c large lots. 


All above new, perfect stock shipped prepaid. 
For other bargains see Oct. issue Public Libraries. 


C. V. RITTER 


Bookseller 
Old Colony Building 
Van Buren and Dearborn Sts. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Send for my list of Book Bargains. 
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arrangements have been made to have 
displayed in the children’s room at the 
Public library a series of exhibits of 
pictures by Indiana artists. These ex- 
hibits are to appear thru the months 
of December, January and February 
and will give especial prominence to 
Indianapolis artists. The exhibits are 
to form a traveling collection thru the 
public schools for use in the art edu- 
cation work. One large picture by 
William Forsyth, is to be sold to the 
highest bidder, the proceeds to go to 
the Riley Children’s Hospital fund. 


The Milwaukee public library dur- 
ing 1921 added 58,575v., an increase in 
additions of 85 per cent over those for 
1920. The net total of volumes in the 
library at the end of 1921 was 456,750. 
The increase in circulation for 1921 
over that of 1920 was 22 per cent; the 
total circulation for 1921 was 2,199,359v.; 
1,133,352v. were circulated by the 
branch libraries, 300,918v. by the city 
schools and 207,084v. by the county 
branches outside of the city. The Mil- 
waukee system has 11 city branches 
with permanent collections and 75 
branches in the county, outside of the 
city, whose collections are changed 
from time to time. 


Herbert S. Hirshberg, librarian of 
the Public library, Toledo, Ohio, since 
1914, has been appointed State libra- 
rian of Ohio, and will begin his new 
work in March. 

Under the new Ohio law the State 
librarian directs the State library, the 
traveling libraries, the library organ- 
ization and the legislative reference 
divisions. 

During Mr Hirshberg’s administra- 
tion the Toledo branch library system 
consisting of five branches in Carnegie 
buildings, one branch in a school build- 
ing, and one in a community house, 
has been created. The circulation of 
books has increased from 370,000v. in 
1914 to over 1,100,000v. in 1921, the 
registration from 25,000 in 1914 to over 
70,000 in 1921, and the city appropria- 
tion from $30,000 in 1914 to $132,000 
in 1922. Mr Hirshberg’s successor has 
not yet been named. 
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According to a Cincinnati news- 
paper report, the Public library of 
that city reached a circulation, last 
year of more than 2,000,000 books 
which record surpasses that of Chi- 
cago, New York and Brooklyn. 

The same report states that the em- 
ployes of the library were reappointed 
at the salaries paid last year. An 
amendment was made by the Library 
Board to the Constitution governing 
their proceedings, which provides that 
the appointment of employes is not to 
be in the nature of a contract that will 
necessitate their being retained con- 
trary to the wishes of the Board. 


The report of the Des Moines pub- 
lic library has been issued by Miss 
Grace D. Rose. 

Number of books loaned during the 
year, 358,571, a gain of 28,063; new 
borrowers, 8,205; total number, 34,481, 
or 27 per cent of the population. This 
does not include children who borrow 
books from the grade libraries in the 
schools. The book collection received 
11,726 additions with a net increase of 
6,527. Total number of volumes, 119, 
821. Receipts, $54,418; expenditures 
include: books, $13,602; library ser- 
vice, $25,103; janitor service, $4,171; 
total expenditures, $59,452, leaving a 
deficit of $5,033. 

The year was one of intensive work 
at the Main library as it was necess- 
ary to close most of the library sta- 
tions for lack of funds. The school de- 
partment was reorganized and grade 
libraries placed in every room of 30 
schools, which compensated in some 
degree for the closing of school de- 
posit stations. 

There is promise for the future in 
the larger appropriation voted by the 
city council for the coming year. Des 
Moines covers an area of 56 square 
miles and has need of new branches 
and stations. At present there are two 
branches and four deposit stations. 


The report of the Public library com- 
mission of Indiana for 1921 records 
282 visits made by members of the com- 
mission staff to 185 public libraries, 
seven school and institutional libra- 
ties; the incorporation of library serv- 
ice in five new towns; the reorganiza- 
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ART BOOKS 


Unusually fine volumes 
for libraries of any size. 


NEW CLASSICS IN ART 


New editions containing from 200 to 500 
illustrations from the work of each 


artist. Octavo. Cloth. Gilt tops. 
Correggio ...$5.00 - Holbein ..... 6.00 
Donatello .... 6.00 Velasquez ... 6.00 
Fra Angelico. 6.00 Durer ....... 9.00 
Murillo ...... 6.00 Rembrandt ..10.00 
Raffael ...... 6.00 Michelangelo.. 5.00 
Titian ....... 6.00 Rubens ......10.00 


ARCHITECTURE AND _ INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS IN OLD SPAIN 


By August L. Mayer 
A complete discussion accompanied by 
310 most unusual illustrations. There is 
explanatory text with each picture be- 
sides the scholarly foreword and intro- 
duction by the author. $7.50 


INTERIORS AND FURNITURE OF 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
By Frieda Schottmuller 

A book sure to be permanently prized 
by artist, interior decorator, collector, 
and all who are seeking to achieve at- 
mosphere in the home or who merely 
love beauty for beauty’s sake. A unique 
book, unsurpassed in its class. 588 illus- 
trations. QUATtO ......ccccoccese $10.00 


DOCUMENTS OF ART 


These volumes reproduce the priceless 
treasures of the Louvre Museum of In- 
dustrial Art. The volumes now on hand 
are: 

French Furniture, Louis XIV and XV 


$6.75 
French Furniture, Louis XVI $6.75 
Chairs by the Jacobs Brothers $6.75 


(Directory and Consulate Periods) 
Beauvais Tapestries $11.25 
Alhambra of Granada (Outside the 

Series) $6.00 
PICTURESQUE SPAIN 


Over 300 photographs in rotogravure 
with explanatory text. An unusually fine 
architectural document. Quarto. .$4.50 


MEXICAN ART 
By Walter Lehmann. 


A complete discussion with ample illus- 
trations accompanying the text. ..$1.25 


BRENTANO’S 


Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New York City 
































NEW BOOKS 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co. 





GENERAL HISTORY OF PORCELAIN 


Wm. Barton, M. A. F.C.S 

A magnificently prepared work in two sumptuous 
volumes, reviewing the development of porcelain making 
and decorating from the earliest Chinese creations (200 
B. C.) down to the present. Profusely illustrated with 
beautiful color plates and fine photographic reproductions 
of the world’s famous porcelain specimens. Mr. Burton 
is an acknowledged authority on the subject and this 
is his newest book. Just off the press. 
Royal 8 vo. Cloth. 459 pages. $30, net, for the two 
volumes; delivery charges east Mississippi River, 
38c; west, 63c. 


THE RIVIERA of the CORNICHE ROAD 


By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. 

Not a mere record of travel, but — stories about 
picturesque personages who flourished in the past along 
od Grand Corniche Road—a popular tourist jaunt in 

France that is familiar to Americans. Sir 
Frederick introduces you to the romantic period of of valiant 
knights in armor and plumes, beautiful damsels locked 
in castles; walled cities, moats, and drawbridges, etc. 
All are stories of real life, real people—stories of senti- 
ment, love, hate, jealousy, intrigue, plunder. You will 
read this with relish. 
Crown 8 wo. Cloth. 326 pages. $6, net; $6.16, 
postpaid. 


WORDS WE MISSPELL 
IN BUSINESS 

By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt D., L. L. D. 

More than 10,000 terms, showing their correct forms 
and divisions as used in printing and writing, with rules 
governing the spelling of English es * a formation of 
plurals, together with tests for spell 
12 mo. Cloth. 264 pages. $1.50, i: $1.62, post- 
paid. 


LESSONS | ON TUBERCULOSIS 


NSUMPTION 
By Charles f Atkinson, M. D. 

For the layman as well as the physician, being 
written in plain, simple, direct language that all can 
understand. Makes available to every one a mass 
new and valuable informaticn that has heretofore been 
accessible only to the scientist and health specialist 
concerning recovery from and prevention of tuberculosis 
and consumption. A book that should be in every library. 
12 mo. Cloth. 470 pages. $2.50, net; $2.62, pust- 


paid. 


IRELAND and the MAKING of BRITAIN 


By Benedict Fitzpatrick 

A strange new story about the conspicuous part 
Ireland has played in history and a vindication of her 
ancient greatness. Apropos of Ireland’s establishment 
as a free state, the book is a_timely tribute to her 
place in the family of nations. Historically accurate as 
well as absorbingly interesting. 
Large 8 vo. Cloth, 377 pages. $4, net; $4.16, 
postpaid. 


WILL POWER AND WORK 
By Jales Payot, Litt D., Ph. D. 


A comprehensive exposition of the: little-known prin- 
ciples that govern work and business, and their relations 
to brain force as a directing power. Translated from the 
French by Richard Duffy. Non-technical 
12 mo. Cloth. 462 pages. $1.75, net; $1.87, post- 


SELF-DEVELOPMENT 
By H. Addington Bruce 


Mr. Bruce is supreme as an exponent of applied 
psychology and this book, in simple, non-technical 
language, will do much to stimulate those who are 
anxious to achieve unusual success in life. 


12 mo. Cloth. 342 pages. $1.50, net; $1.62, post- 
paid. 


At Booksellers or the Publishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
New York London 
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tion of one library board under the li- 
brary act of 1901; seven new town- 
ships taking advantage of the act of 
1911; six public libraries and two 
high school libraries, book collections 
organized. There were 15 district 
meetings of the Indiana library asso- 
ciation planned for and attended by 
the commission staff. Thirty-nine stu- 
dents were instructed in the summer 
school. There were 497 requests thru 
213 associations, 30,235 volumes were 
circulated and 71 new stations served 
by the traveling library department. 

An important subject of discussion 
was the progress and retrogression of 
the various libraries over the state. 

A sum of $21,250 annually was pro- 
vided for the two coming years. Work 
in schools and institutions has been 
enlarged and definite plans were laid 
down for the development of this part of 
the commission’s work, ° 

Five new Carnegie buildings were 
dedicated during the year and three 
other buildings are in the course of 
erection. These are the last of the be- 
fore-the-war donations. One offer was 
allowed to lapse because it was not 
large enough, under changed condi- 
tions. There has been both progress 
and retrogression in county library 
work, notably the latter at No- 
blesville, Hamilton county. Elkhart, 
Rochester and Fort Wayne have 
all procured book wagons for county 
library service. Attention is called to 
the need for strong library stations 
which will do effective work as the 
book wagons do not take the place of 
these in rural service. 

Ruth Stevens, formerly assistant at 
the Public library, Peru, Ind., S. 
school, ’21, was made office assistant 
of the commission, September 1. 

South 

Mrs Priscilla P. Burd, formerly in li- 
brary service in Iowa and later in 
Library war service, has joined the 
staff of the Public library of Kansas 
City. 

Georgie H. Faison, Pratt ’20, for- 
merly at Yale University library, 


has been made librarian of the Ran- 
dolph-Macon woman’s college, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
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Ethie Garrett, Simmons was 
married in Cambridge, Mass., Decem- 
ber 27, 1921, to Frank R. Heine. Mr 
and Mrs Heine will make their home 
in Greensboro, N. C. 


Olive Mayes, Pratt ’13, librarian of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice hospital in Philadelphia, has been 
appointed librarian of Goodwyn insti- 
tute, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Delia W. Nicholson, N. Y. P. L., ’16- 
17 and ’19-20, has been appointed assist- 
ant in the catalog department at the 


Public library, Kansas City, Mo. 


The January number of the St. 
Louis public library Bulletin contains a 
list of lectures and recitals to be given 
in that city, open to the public, be- 
tween January 8 and February 14. 
The time, place and prices in connec- 
tion with the events are also given. 


Anne Allston Porcher, Drexel ’10, for- 
merly assistant librarian of Clemson col- 
lege, South Carolina, has been appointed 
librarian of the Charleston museum. 
Miss Porcher will give especial atten- 
tion to the development of the children’s 
room of the museum which is soon to be 
opened. 

At the conference of the American 
historical society held in Jefferson 
Memorial Hall, St. Louis, December 
29, George S. Godard, state librarian of 
Connecticut, presided. Victor H. Palt- 
sits, chief of the Division of American 
history and keeper of manuscripts in 
the New York public library, was 
elected president for 1922. 


The report of the Carnegie library 
of Atlanta for 1921 shows a circula- 
tion of 440,496v. This with the work 
of the reference department, story hour 
attendance and reading room attend- 
ance, gives a recorded use of the li- 
brary of 536,465. Active card holders 
number 41,139. The increased appro- 
priation for the year 1920, for books 
and staff was followed by an increase 
of 30 per cent in the record of service 
to the public. 

The new branch library for colored 
people opened in July is rapidly be- 
coming a community center, some- 
thing like 12 organizations holding 
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For February and March 
TOWARDS THE GREAT PEACE 


By Ralph Adams Cram 
The second volume in the Dartmouth Alumni 


Lectureships. It is the most distinctive book that 
Mr. Cram has written since his ‘‘Substance of 
Gothic.” 


Price, $2.50 


PARTIES AND PARTY LEADERS 


By Anson Daniel Morse, Late Professor of 
History in Amherst College. 
Introduction by Dwight Whitney Morrow 
A history of political parties down to 1914. 
The fourth volume in The Amherst Books series. 
Price, $2.50 


JOHN RUSKIN’S LETTERS TO 
WILLIAM WARD 


With a short biography of William Ward 
by his son, and an introduction by Alfred 
Mansfield Brooks 

Intimate letters to a beloved pupil and teacher 
under Ruskin’s training, now for the first time 
made available to the public. 

Special limited edition, probable price $10.00. 
Regular edition $2.50. 


ODES AND LYRICS 


By Hartley Burr Alexander, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Nebraska. 


Details to be announced later. 


THE STORY OF AMERICA 
By Alberto Pecorini 


Polish-English Edition. With illustrations and 
maps. $1.00 


THE STORY OF AMERICA 
By Alberto Pecorini 


English text only. With illustrations and 
maps. $0.70 


OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND 
ROME LIBRARY 


Editors: | George DePue Hadzsits, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Pennsylvania ; 
David Moore Robinson, Professor of Greek 
in Johns Hopkins University. 

The Library will include approximately fifty 
small volumes written by classical scholars from 
the universities of this country and Europe. 

It is expected that publication will begin in 
March. A circular is in preparation which will 
give full information and which will be sent on 
request. Probable price per volume, $1.50. 


FRENCH ROMANESQUE 
SCULPTURE 


By A. Kingsley Porter, Professor of Fine Arts 
in Harvard University. 

There will be one thousand photographs, most 
of them by the author, printed on sheets six by 
nine inches and supplied in ten portfolios, with 
a separate volume of descriptive text and index. 
In every detail the publication will be as nearly 
perfect as we can make it. 

A circular, now in preparation, with details as 
to price and other information, will be sent on 
request. 


Marshall Jones Company 
Publishers 


212 Summer Street, Boston. 
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Booklist Books 
of 
1921 


(Ready for delivery February 15.) 


A carefully chosen list of the best 
books of the year. About 300 titles 
with a descriptive note for each. A 
useful guide for people who select, 
buy, sell or use books. 


Readers who value their time 
need this list. 


Circulate 
THE BOOKLIST BOOKS 


Place your order now in quantity 
sufficient for use by your community: 
Single copies, 25c. 
10 to 50 copies, 10% discount. 
50 to 100 copies, 20% discount. 
100 or more copies, 3314% dis- 
count. 


American Library Association 


78 East Washington Street Chicago 











their meetings regularly in the assem- 
bly room. A number of deposits have 
been placed in schools and in concen- 
trated centers distant from the library, 
There is still great need for branch li- 
braries in various parts of the city. 

A special call is made for new and 
larger quarters for the Uncle Remus 
branch which has outgrown its quar- 
ters furnished by the Uncle Remus 
Memorial association in the “Wren’s 
Nest.” 


The library of the University of 
Texas has acquired another famous 
collection containing rare and valuable 
manuscripts. This time the collection 
comes from Mexico and is the famous 
library of the late Gen Garcia of the 
city of Mexico. It contains many col- 
lections of rare-manuscripts as well as 
printed volumes. 

In the lot is the original diary of 
Gen Santa Anna, commander in the 
American war with Mexico. It is com- 
prised of 186 pages of heavy paper, 
beautifully written and in a good state 
of preservation despite its age of 75 
years. Included in the volume are 
several printed notices and forms in 
Spanish which had to do with his vari- 
ous campaigns. The volume is valu- 
able, not only as historical memoirs, 
but for the personal interest it con- 
tains. 

Another special item in the library 
is a bull of Gregory XV, issued in 
1621. Gen Garcia considered this one 
of his most prized possessions. Other 
special things are the correspondence 
of Maximilian and books of genealogy. 

The printed works number 14,346. 
Among these are many items of which 
there is no duplicate known to exist, 
as the first copy from Puebla; the 
first book published in America; vol- 
ume two of the History of Mexico by 
Navarro; files of the El Imparcial, the 
most noted newspaper in Mexico, 
complete from 1896 to 1914. There are 
several thousand manuscripts, most of 
which have never been published. 

The material in the library is in a 
splendid state of preservation, altho 
it was housed in refrigerator rooms 
and buried underneath years of dust. 
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The task of organizing the material 
will probably take two years. The 
collections will be placed behind steel 
gates, in a room on the ground floor, 
where they will be accessible only to 
students who are specializing in his- 
tory or Spanish. 


West 


Margaret G. Heimer, Simmons ’16, 
announces her marriage to M. Henry 
Shaughnessy of Missoula, Mont. Mrs 
Shaughnessy is cataloger at the Uni- 
versity of Montana and will continue 
her work for the present. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Watertown, South Dakota, 
records a circulation of 51,936, with a 
registration of 4379. The report is 
printed on a pocket-size leaflet contain- 
ing interesting data which ought to 
go far towards introducing the library 
to new users. 

The slogan for the library is “A 
book to each person in Watertown.” 


Pacific Coast 
Ruth LL. Brown, B: L. S:, N: Y. S., 


' 16, has been appointed assistant in the 


reference department of the Library 
association of Portland, Ore. 


Mrs Winifred Washburn Britton, 
N. Y. P. L. ’16-17, for 10 years an as- 
sistant in the Seattle public library, 
has resigned and will move to Los 
Angeles. 


Clara Van Sant, N. Y. S., ’18, re- 
signed the librarianship of the Public 
library of Medford, Ore., in December 
and is temporarily on the staff of the 
Oregon state library. 


Mary E. Hyde, N. Y. S., ’02-03, will 
spend January and February in River- 
side, Cal., where she will be one of the 
teachers in the Riverside Public Li- 
brary service school. 

Marjorie A. Harrington, B. L. S., 
N. Y. S., ’20, resigned her position as 
cataloger in the Public library at East 
Cleveland to take up similar work in 
Ventura County free library, Cali- 
fornia. 


The report of the Public library of 
Tacoma records a total circulation of 
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Russian Festivals and Cos- 


tumesfor Pageant and Dance 


CHALIF’S new book, will be a welcome 
addition to the art shelves of every library. 
The art student, the pageant builder, the 
costume designer—if his subject be Russian 
—will find his needs all met within its 


covers. 
A Wealth of Pictures 


On 130 of its pages, beautiful examples 
of Russian peasant art in costume, em- 
broideries, furnishings and architecture are 
displayed. 

Descriptions 

In well condensed text are clear de- 
scriptions of the picturesque religious and 
secular festivals of old Russia. The long- 
drawn-out wedding celebrations are 
minutely pictured, and the tenderly quaint 
Christmas feast which awaits the rising of 
the “Star.” 


Published by 
LOUIS H. CHALIF 


163 West 57th St., New York 
Price, $3.00 (postage extra) 











347 Fifth Ave. New York - 
The Georgian Period 


Edited by William Rotch Ware 

The most comprehensive treatise ever pub- 
lished on Colonial Architecture. Representa- 
tive examples of the finest work executed in 
America during latter 18th and early 19th 
centuries. 451 engravings, 500 text cuts, 200 
I ON SOE ics cnn eos cedReebewecasey $75.00 

STUDENTS’ EDITION of the above, in- 
cludes many of the best examples of the larger 
work. Contains 100 full page plates of per- 
spectives, elevations and detail. Full infor- 
mation regarding the subjects is given in the 
24 pages of illustrated text............. $25.00 


International Edition of 
The American Architect 


A wonderful collection of photographs and 
details illustrating domestic and foreign archi- 
tecture, both interior and exterior. Over 100 
plates and text on heavy paper, 9x12 inches. 
Some plates are double size. Heavy paper 
COU ini 66 6.00:06000505 0000 ber shane cece $5.00 


Northern Italian Details 


By Thomas & Fallon 

143 plates of details representing ‘‘Archi- 
tectural bits’, such as doorways, windows, 
stairways, grills, fountains, knockers, lamps, 
ete. Each subject is presented by photographs, 
measured and figured drawings, and descrip- 
tive text. 143 full page plates, 9144x12%. 500 
figures, 24 pages of text. Cloth and board 


REI Sp clteieesecescesccsabeceswansie $10.00 
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580,000v., with a registration of 37,000. 
The income for the library will be 
practically the same as last year altho 
the business of the library has in- 
creased 15 per cent. The salary sched- 
ule at the library will not be altered. 
The library will close at 9 p. m. in- 
stead of 9:45 p. m. as heretofore. 

Instead of paying for the holiday 
work at a higher rate, time off during 
the week will be granted for such 
services. The non-resident fee has been 
raised from $1 to $2. The circulation 
department will limit the patrons to 
eight books and two magazines on one 
card. 

A number of needed repairs will be 
made during the year. 


Canada 
Earl W. Browning, N. Y. S., ’15-16, 
has resigned as librarian of the Public 
library of Jackson, Mich., to accept the 
librarianship of the Public library of 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Foreign 

The report of the Public library of 
South Australia, Adelaide, records a sat- 
isfactory record in the face of extraor- 
dinarily difficult circumstances. 

The library has entirely outgrown the 
size of its quarters and is also cramped 
for funds. It contains 110,627v. in the 
main library, the total in all the depart- 
ments reaching 114,753. The additions 
during the year are 2941v. The increased 
use of the library over last year amounts 
to almost 20,000. 

H. Rutherford Purnell is the librarian. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
rary of Leeds, England, records the total 
number of volumes, 352,899. The num- 
ber of volumes used was 1,551,071. Of 
these, 94,630 were from the reference li- 
braries, 948,633 were from the branch 
libraries and 140,413 were from the ju- 
venile reading rooms. The commercial 
and technical department has outgrown 
its quarters. The central lending depart- 
ment has introduced the Safeguarded 
Open Access system instead of the closed 
shelves which they have had up to this 
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time. The increased circulation is large- 
ly due to this. 

Half-hour talks were attended by 3639 
children. The subjects dealt with in- 
cluded: The Pilgrim fathers, Animals 
in history, Spenser’s Faerie queen, Tales 
from Malory, Buried cities, Robin Hood, 
Easter customs and legends and Fairies 
in far-off lands. 

A course of public lectures to recount 
the resources of the libraries was held in 
the branches with great success and at the 
close, requests were made for a continu- 
ance of this work. Among the lectures 
were: Down in a coal pit, In Leed’s 
lanes, Foik-lore and humour of York- 
shire, Rivers—from birth to old age, 
Songs of birds, Study of economics, 
Barrie’s plays and The shaping of the 
coast of England. 

Fifty books were withdrawn from 
stock to assist in restoring the University 
of Louvain library. The Leeds library 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
opening on October 1. 





At the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion in Kansas City, the Public li- 
brary, in codperation with publishers of 
many daily newspapers from all over 
the country, attempted to provide “news 
from home.” The service was very 
much appreciated. 

Library-made bulletins were placed 
at the various meeting places and ho- 
tels. Two daily newspapers printed 
reproductions. 

At the close of the session, all papers 
were sent to the convention, where they 
were distributed to be read on the way 
home. 





According to the Publishers’ Weekly, 
during 1920 alone, there were 5101 new 
titles published in English. 





For Sale—Children’s book puzzles 
for newspaper library columns, 10c 
each. Address Clara Louise Kessler, 
Withers library, Bloomington, Illinois. 











